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OFFICE NO. 1, BARCLAY 8T., TWO DOORS FROM BROADWAY, 
DIRECTLY OPPOSITE THE ASTOR HOUSE. 
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Co Correspondents. 

Dr. S. C. B.—We wrote you on Saturday last in relation to a horse, gun, and some 
powder. Your friend G. has been credited with the amount you enclosed. 

“E Grec.”—The ‘‘ Count O.’s adieu to the Old ’Uns” is too highly flavored with 
“sauce piquante.” It is very amusing, but we are compelled, though reluctantly, to 
decline it. 

J. W. W.—Your two “ plates” are ready for you ; we will try to secure for you the 
others, and “= we shall be able, when we see the “ plater” employed by Van Leer 
and Mr. Laird. 

L, T.—We wrote you on Monday respecting some fine guns, and have sent in the 
country for such a dog as you describe. 

C.H. P.—We have not received the letter promised in the following postscript to 
your epistle in the Boston Daily Times :—“ I wish you would say to my friend of the 
N. Y. Spirit of the Times, that he shall have ‘along ‘un and such a good ’un’ by the 
steamer Great Britain next week.” 

To “ The ex-Alderman of the 17th ”—It was so horrid wet and cold that no one could 
think of going down to your dinner party at Liff’s on Tuesday. We extended your in- 
vitation to several of “the boys.” Just wait till we get some sleighing, and ‘‘a crowd” 
will meet you half way. 

H. J. M.—The substance of your Fox Story was contained in a paragraph from the 
“ Picayune ” in last week’s “‘ Spirit,” page 491, under the head of “‘ A Fox playing Pos- 

J. H.—Black Maria died the property of Hon. Balie Peyton, some three or four years 
go. 
Picayune and Charleston Courier.—‘‘ Cosmopolitan,” the writer of the ‘‘ Pen and Ink 
Sketches” in the Boston Atlas, is not Dr. Ross, but John Ross Dix, a prominent contri- 


iJ 


on the stage during a dance, performed by quite child, coins of denomina- 
tion, from a picayune to a dollar, and every time this little feminine made 
her appearance during the evening she met with the same pleasant recep- 
tion. I liked it, because there was some sense (no pun intended) in it. 
After leaving Richmond, I was fortunate enough to arrive in Washing- 
ton just in time to receive an invitation to a ‘‘ Hop,” given by “ the ladies 


of the Drawing Room” of Coreman’s Hotel, to friends. I need hardly say | 


it was exceedingly pleasant ; during the evening a splendid supper was 


served in the Ladies ordinary, which was hard to beat—champagne in abun- | 


dance. These parties are to be repeated every two weeks, and will go, far 
in increasing the reputation of this fine establishment. 

Whilst on the subject of Hotels, however, allow me to say, that “through- 
out this wide land,” there is not to my knoWledze,—which is not limited 
on that subject,—a better or more comfortable house than BARNuM’s City 
Hotel at Baltimore. I consider it the best regulated and most evenly con- 





butor to the English magazines. 

E. K. B.—The best time at three mile heats was made by Blue Dick, in 1842. He won 
at Alexandria in 5:42—5:39}—at Trenton in 5:44—5:38}, distancing the field. These) 
races came off in the Spring of 1842, when he was 5 yrs. old. In the former race he' 
carried 110lbs. ; in the latter, 114lbs Dutchman’s 7:32} is the fastest trotting time at | 
three mile heats under the saddle. Lady Suffolk’s 4:59 is the best time at two mile , 
heats. The challenge of “The American Deer” has not been accepted, to our know- | 
ledge. By some oversight, we presume, for your letters asking information, we are | 
charged with postage. | 

We acknowledge with infinite pleasure the receipt of the first number of a new se- 
ries of ‘‘ Occidental Reminiscences,” by an Officer of the U. 8. Army, giving “ Rough | 
Notes of the Dragoon Campaign to the Rocky Mountains in 1845.” The publication of | 
these most interesting sketches will be commenced next week, and our readers may | 
anticipate an intellectual treat of no ordinary character. 

“ on eae ate IV. of “‘ The Shooting, Wooing, etc., of Harry T.” will appear 
1ext week. 

E. 8.—Before your letter of the 19th reached us, J. S. was half way to P. with your 
carriage horses. He left Baltimore in the cars on Wednesday or Thursday last. Send 
us instructions respecting the other stock—how we shall send them. : 

Will Saml. S. Myers & Co., of Richmond, be good enough to inform us where, in | 
this city, their ‘‘ Aromatic” brand of Tobaceo can be obtained ? 

T. H. of Scott.—Your letter to H. W. we have forwarded to him at Boston, and | 
have also communicated your message to Dr. P., who recollects you with the liveliest 

terest. 

L. 8.—Greenhalgh ran twelve miles over the Beacon Course here, in December °44, 

D. H. of H.—Gano’s best race at four mile heats came off on the 12th March, 1849, | 

t Augusta, Ga., where he beat Omega in 7:48—7:49}. 

R. C. H.—As we have heard nothing from you onthe subject, we take it for grant- 

d the mare is all nght. 

G.—Trustee will stand at the Union Course, L. I., or in New Jersey, the ensuing 
season, His owner is temporarily out of town, but such was his intention when we 
saw him last, some ten days since. | 

‘‘ Enquirer.”—Peytona’s and Fashion’s match was run on the 13th May. 

‘ Bets."—The Great Western Steamship first arrived at this port on Monday, the 
23d of April, 1838, in the afternoon. The steamship Sirius arrived on the forenoon of 
the same day. Mr. Seguin, with Wilson and Miss Shirreff, first appeared at the Na- 
Gena) in ‘ “peel on the 14th Oct. 1839. Mrs. Seguin did not appear until some time 
subsequently. 

Three re oe Southern Mails were due when to-day’s paper was sent to press, 
which will account for our not giving the result of a portion of the races at New Or- 
s€ans, 

M.—The purchase has been made. 














TO COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 
At the suggestion of friends in remote sections of the country, the Editor of the ‘‘ Spi- 

tit of the Times” has been induced to offer his services, at a very moderate commission 
gor the purchase of all descriptions of Improvep Stocx, and articles to be obtained at 
prime cost, of breeders, dealers, manufacturers, and others, in this city and its vicinity, 
comprising 

Thorough-bred Stock, 

Carriage and Saddle Horses, 

Cattle, Sheep, etc., 

Setters, Pointers, and other Dogs, 

Fighting Cocks, 

Race Saddles, Jockey Suits, etc., 

Guns, Rifles, and Pistols, Music and Musical Instruments, 

Fishing Tackle, Etc., etc., etc. 

An experience of many pees, and a familiar acquaintance with breeders, manufac- 
turers, and others, will enable the Editor to execute any orders or commissions entrust- 
ed to him, with discrimination, and on favorable terms. 

Particular attention will be paid‘to shipping stock, etc. 
land or water, is entertained by a purchaser, he will please state it. 
dressed to Wm. T. PORTER)—must be post-paid. 


Carriages and Harness, 
Agricultural Implements, 

Fruit Trees, Flowers, and Seeds. 
Sail and Row Boats. 
Machinery, 

Books, Engravings, etc., 


Where a choice of transit b 
All letters— (ad- 
March 1, 1845 

















TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA. | 

Mr. James G. Mountarn is now our only Agent in Canada, for collecting monies due 
and obtaining new subscribers for the ‘‘ Spirit of the Times.” Our friends there—and | 
we are proud to number many such—will oblige us by extending any assistance to him 
that may be in their power. 








TO NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS. 
FoR SALE—A Second-hand DOUBLE CYLINDER NAPIER PRINTING MA- 
CHINE, in perfect order. Size of bed, 31 by 50. 

A good SINGLE CYLINDER, ora DOUBLE MEDIUM ADAMS PRESS will be re 
ceived in part payment. 

N. B.—The machine will print 2,500 sheets per hour. 

Address (if by letter, post paid)— 

n29J RICHARDS & Co., 30 A .n-st.,,New York 
a) 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 20, 1845. 





























FAMILIAR EPISTLE FROM AN OLD CORRESPONDENT. 
Battrmore, Dec. 14th, 1845. 


Dear ‘ Spirit”—Away from home on a Sunday-~a rainy Sunday—not 
only arainy Sunday, but a sleety Sunday—in fact, a very bad Sunday, is 
quite enough to drive a man to writing, and in default of anything of inter- 
est to narrate, I will tell you ‘‘ of a couple of things’ I have seen in Old 
Virginny. 

Whilst ona visit to Richmond this past week, I was invited to “ inspect” 
a Tobacco Factory belonging to Portaix Roxsinson, Esq.,—one of the 
largest in the country,—180 hands being constantly at work. After seeing 
the different operations of picking, stemming, &c., we adjourned to his 
sanctum, but had hardly seated ourselves before we heard a fine manly voice 
strike up a beautiful sacred melody, in which he was immediately joined by 
about fifty others ; and I assure you the effect was like enchantment—the 
Voices accorded so well, from the shrill treble of the ‘‘ piccaniny” to the 
thunder tones of the “ fat Buck,” and the time was so true that it was only 
by personal inspection that I was convinced such musical sounds proceeded 
from ‘them miserable slaves,” one hundred and twenty of whom, comfort- 
ably dressed and full of fun, were busily engaged in rolling up the tobac- 
co“ to the tune of slow music.” From the superindendent I learned that 
they were all members of the Baptist Society, and most of them sang by 
note. Tendeavored to procure a slab of some very fine tobacco I saw there 
tor you, but came away without it—the music having driven it from my 
memory. 

| Richmond is not the handsomest town I have ever seen, nor are the streets 
the cleanest, but the people that infest them are “some.” Your friend 
Boypen had his fine house quite full, the Legislature and one or two con- 
ventions being in session. The theatre was also in full blast, under the 
ec ntrol of a Mr. Dawes or Mr. Jones, I don’t know which. Miss Junra 

 URNBULL Was the attraction during my stay. The day I lett, “ Richard 
the Third on Horseback” was advertised—Richard by W. G. Jones. The 


Horses by two Omnibus Quadrupeds,—who, it was expected, would draw 
a house, 





ducted establishment in any of the Atlantic cities. The table, “ from early 
breakfast to late supper,” is superior in every respect, and the man that 
can’t be accommodated in that house “* should be sent down below, to study 
the philosophy of fried Bread.” 


During the past two weeks the Seaurn troupe have been the “ stars as- | 


cendants,” but owing to the bad weather and 75 cents admission they have 
not been able ** to shine (alike) for all.” 


Madame Aveusra makes her first ‘* pirouette” to a Baltimore audience | 


to-morrow evening, and I am told all the *‘ young bloods and old Bucks” 
have resolved themselves into a **‘ Committee on the whole,” for the pur- 
pose of giving her a warm reception. Opera glasses are on the rise and the 
pit seats are all taken. 

This quiet town has lately been frightened ‘‘ from its propriety ” by “‘ a 
constable” from Washington, who is now here ona spree. He is accom- 
panied by some members of Congress, who intend “ to see him through !” 


I wish they would do it “by daylight,” as, at present, their arrangements | 


**make night high-deous.” 

Baltimore is getting to be quite “‘a place!” I was obliged to wait yes- 
terday nearly a minute before I could cross the street, in consequence of the 
immense travel through Market Street-—an omnibus and two loads of Hay 
having, by some extraordinary chance, happened to meet. 

I regret to notice by the Philadelphia papers that Commodore Exuior 
has made his last cruise. I presume the “ Picayune” will obey general 
orders and wear crape 30 days. 
server,” *“* Old Gonley,” yesterday, and was assured by him that he had 
saved George’s life, ‘* sure !” for George had told him so, *‘ and, degod, he 
would not lie, you know?” I declined backing the assertion. 

** My last” looked like a galvanized corpse—plenty of life, but no soul. 
When next you cut the heart out, cut its throat at the same time. ‘‘ You 
understand what I say ?” Yours, GinsEnG 1nd So On. 








N ew Publications, ete. 


Carey & Hart, of Philadelphia, have issued a beautiful octavo edition, 
in 380 pages, of Lalla Rookh, illustrated by 13 engravings on steel. 
paper and typography are very fine, and the book is a highly ornamental 
one for the centre table. It is for sale by the booksellers generally. 

The same publishers have sent us the ‘* Voctes dmbrosiane” of Black- 
wood. No lover of intellectual aliment needs have a lengthened eulogium 
of Krr Norrn’s exquisite productions to prompt him to their perusal. 
They are issued in four volumes octavo, bound in cloth. 

The Vilgil of Faith and other Poems ; by CHAntes Fenno HorrMan 
—Fourt) Edition. Mr. Hoffman’s popularity asa poet, and it is very 
great, springs from the very hearts of his readers, and has its roots deeply 
implanted there. Predicating his claim to favor upon no illegitimate or 
affected manner, Hoffman takes the natural feelings of man’s bosom, and 
upon them builds up a fabric, light and fanciful, but truthful and good. 
Our taste may differ from some, but we esteem Hoffman as one of the 
sweetest and best poets of the time. The work is got up in the usual ex- 
cellent manner of the famous publishers—Harper & BRorHeRs. 

Witey & Purnam have published, as No. 38 of their “ Library of 
Choice Reading,” The Book of Christmas, by Tuomas K. Hervey. It is 
a work, to quote the title page, ‘ descriptive of the customs, ceremonies, 
traditions, superstitions, fun, feeling and festivities of the Christmas sea- 
son,” and a most welcome and proper fireside companion for the Holy 
Day. The name of the author is a sufficient guarantee for its excellence 
and fitness to the purpose for which it is intended, and its entire novelty 
and originality must insure its ready and extensive circulation. 

A Peep into London Society; by Punch; with ten illustrations by 
Leecu. A clever, satirical brochure, republished by Carey & Hart, 
Philadelphia. It “tickles sharply” the parvenu aristocracy of England, 
and its teachings might be taken to themselves by many ‘“ Spangle Lac- 
quers” of our own country. 

Love and Mesmerism, is the title of No. 67 of Harper’s ‘ Library of 
Select Novels.” Its contents are two stories—Love; a tale of Venice, 
and Mesmerism ; a mystery; by Horace Smiru, one of the authors of the 
celebrated “Rejected Addresses,” and more recently, of ‘ Brambletys 
House,” *“* Adam Brown,” etc. The immense reputation won by the Smith 
brothers from the production of the wonderful work just mentioned, has 
been, as it were, a sort of shield, protecting from the shafts of criticism 
the subsequent efforts of the parties. But nothing since written, by either 
Horace or his late brother James, has exhibited a tithe of the genius shown 
in that work. Still, the present are two very readable tales, and as the 
author acknowledges his intention to suspend, for the future, all novel 
writing, we trust that the same exemption may be extended to them. 

Elinor Willys ; or the Young Folk of Longbridge, by AMABEL PEN- 
FEATHER—Edited by J. F. Cooper. Philadelphia, Carey & Harr. 

Tne Wandering Jew ; illustrated edition ; No. 6. 

The Illuminated and Illustrated Shakspeare; Numbers 71-72. 
from the press of Hasper & BRorueRs. 

Miscellanies, Biographical and Critical, by Wiru1am H. PRescorr. 
1 Vol , 8 vo., pp. 638, with a portrait of the author. ; 
taste of the delicious style and matter of this author’s writings, will fail 


Both 


By the way, I called on ‘* Kendall’s Pre- | 


The | 


Who that has had a| 


The evening I visited the theatre, I witnessed for the first time in my| Books for the Holidays.—Strolling down Broadway the other morning 
life an audience giving substantial proofs of their approbation by showering | we dropped in at Witey & Purnam’s book establishment, and throu gh 


_ the courtesy of those gentlemen became acquainted with some of the most 
splendid books we ever saw. We were particularly struck with an edition 

of ** Moore’s Melodies,” every word of which is engraved on steel, and 
each page illustrated in the most magnificent manner! The execution is 
in the first style of the art, and the price—eighteen dollars—is not by any 
means exorbitant. ‘‘ Finden’s Beauties of Moore” is a fit companion work 
to this, containing, as it does, twenty-five exquisite portraits of Moore’s 
characters. Besides these there are Hogarth’s works in folio, “ Evenings 
at Haddon Hall,” Catlin’s **Indian Portfolio,” the ‘* Scottish Clans,” a 
work in numbers, giving the genealogy of the Clans of Scotland, illus- 

| trated handsomely in colored lithograph, “ Illuminated Illustrations to 
| Froissart,” and dozens mone, including some very splendid Bibles and 

| Prayer Books, illuminated in the manner of the olden time. 

APPLETON, too, presents a rare show of elegant and costly books. The 
old style of illuminating upon parchment is closely imitated in many of 

these, their colors and execution rivalling the monkish tomes. Among the 

more noticeable ones, are a “‘ Book of Christmas Carols,” copied from MSS, 
_in the British Museum, ‘ The Parable of our Lord,” “* The Illuminated 
Calender and Diary,” several editions of the Common Prayer, Goldsmith’s, 
Burns’ and Shakspeare’s woks, etc. All the American and English An- 
-nuals, and a tremendous assortment of Juvenile works, tempt the visitor 
very strongly to purchase. 

“* The Manual of Matrimony, and Connubial Companion; by a 
Bachelor. This is the title of a small pocket volume of 130 pages, sent us 
by the publishers, Messrs. AppLeTon & Co, It contains Jeremy Taylor’s 
two sermons on the ‘* Marriage Ring,” and another, the authorship of which 
| is not given. The style of getting up is beautiful, and the book will make 

a very proper gift at the coming season of holiday’s, to those matrimonially 
inclined, to bide the time of which happening, with us, we have laid the 
book carefully away in our library. 

Voltaire and Rousseau against the Atheists. Selected and translated 
_from the French, by J, Akerly. This is, as its title denotes, a volume of 
‘excerpts from these two writers, bearing upon the being and attributes of 

God. We have not had time to even glance at its contents, so late was the 
hour at which we received it. The work is issued in elegant style by W1- 
LEY & PUTNAM. 
Chances and Changes: or Life as it is. Illustrated in the History of 
_@ Straw Hat. By Charles Burdett, A. M. An excellent little volume, 
uniform with the previous works of the same author, and adapted as well 
| as intended, to inculcate ‘* sound practical lessons of Religion and morality.” 
| The author is known to us personally, and we can vouch for the sincerity 
of his professions. The work is published by AppLeton & Co., and is 
| dedicated to Dr. Carl Henschel, of this city. 

Montezuma, the last of the Aztecs.—A Romance. By Edward Maturin, 
(2 Vols. Parne & Bureess. At a time when the eyes of the world 
| are turned with anxiety towards Mexicv, her history, her religion, and her 
| prospects, nothing could be more apropos for the mere novel reader, desir- 
‘ous to join in the popular voice, than the appearance of a romance, found- 
ed upon these themes, and written by a novelist of such talents as Mr. Ma- 
turin. We doubt not but the work will meet with a ready sale. 
| AppLEToN & Co. published, on Tuesday, 4 Practical Treatise on 
| Healthy Skin, by Erasmus Wilson, F. R. S. We are not atall medical 
in our knowledge, and therefore can only judge of this work by itself. We 
| have read parts of it with care, and are inclined to the belief that the wri- 
|ter is perfectly au fait to his subject. We can judge, however, of the 
mechanical execution of the work, which does great credit to the pub- 
| lishers. 
| Pekin Tea Company, 75 Fulton St.—We are assured by several fair 
| friends that the “*‘ Golden Chop” brand, to be obtained at this establishment 
| is the most delicious teain town. They, surely, are the best judges, and 
‘from the crowd we invariably see thronging the establishment, the Com- 
pany’s teas must have acquired the highest reputation. A gentleman for- 
/merly connected with Fanny Ellsler is said to have invested half his for- 
_ tune in this Company, and if he should be “ sent to Coventry” by some of 
his fashionable friends on the other side of the water, because, like a well 
| known vocalist here, “ he sells things,” it will hardly ‘ set him 

back any” if he contrives to make a fortune by dabbling in what Halleck 
| characterizes as “‘ the cotton trade and sugar line.” See the Company’s 
| advertisement in another column. 
| By the way, “talking of guns!” we should not omit to mention, at this 

season of feasting and revelry, that Mr. BLoopnGoop, of 4 Pine St., has some 
| Amontillado Sherry of the ‘* Manzanilla” brand which is delightful, and 
| some very rare old Madeiras and Clarets, He has, too, some Brandy of 
1818, and some veritable Scheidam, and moreover the wherewithal to make 


| Whiskey punch in perfection. 





| 








end 
“ Death Loves a Shining Mark /’—We are reminded most forcibly of 

_ this line of the poet, upon hearing of the announcement of the death of Miss 
Julia Hamilton Knight, aged 18; a young lady whose promise as a musical 
| genius was such as is rarely held out by one so young; a promise, too, 
'which the lapse of every day was rapidly realizing. Most thoroughly 
| grounded in the elements of that divinest of the arts, imbued, as with a 
| principle, with love of it from achild, she knew its philosophy as well ag 
| its practice, its theory as well as its mechanism. Taught by the best mas- 
‘ters, she borrowed nothing from them which her own ens, genius 
did not enhance in the execution of it, and her performances upon the piano 
were the wonder, as well as the delight, of all who listened to them, And 
‘what made them all the more charming was the utter freedom from every 
| thing like overweening conceit, or personal vanity, or undue pride in her 
| great attainments. To the development of so much genius the rare specta- 
‘cle was in her exhibited of gentle modesty, and an entire absence of every 


| thi ike pretension. 
ore Bs lovely young person was the only child of her mother, the talented 
| Mrs. Knight, for so long a time a favorite with the lovers of music and the 
drama, in this city, as well as in London, and, of course, the niece of John 
Povey, Esq., of the Park Theatre. Julia was brought up here, and here 
| were developed her extraordinary powers. She has left a circle of strong- 
ly attached friends and admirers, and a doting mother and uncle, to mourn 
| her early loss; while Art has lost, in her premature death, one of her love- 
| liest and most promising daughters. Express. 
From the “ Picayune” we cut the following :— 
| Long Time.—At Memphis, a few days ago, just after the four-mile race 
_ was over, a party of three or four gentlemen was standing at the Gayoso 





to embrace an opportunity of becoming better acquainted with the literary | House, waiting for a conveyance to the Convention in the other end of the 
repast which he furnishes forth? The present collection is made up of | city, when a hack came in from the race-course, in which the gentlemen 


articles mostly published originally in the North American Review, and 
comprises a variety of subjects. We are glad that these have been rescued 
from the usual fate of periodical articles, and been stayed from drifting 
with many of their kith and kin, into the river of forgetfulness. The book 
is splendidly executed, mechanically, in a style uniform with the historical 
works of the same author. 


were quickly seated. Not knowing the result of the race, one of the pas- 
_ sengers inquired of the driver, an unsophisticated darkey, which horse had 
won. 
| * Jerry Lancaster, massa,” replied Jehu. 
| s What was the time ?” asked another of the gentlemen. 
| « Well, I don’t ’zactly know, sir; but I tincks it was "bout a hour and@ 
quarter ago, nigh as I can guess.” 
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America. * fore. 
from the volume before us, it is proper to say that Mr. Holmes, since a 
memorable event, which-he has r has never dared to task his read- 
ers too severely in one particular “line of talent.” He once gave a ser- 
vant a little piece to take to a newspaper, remarking that when in appear- 
ed “there would be the devil to pay ;” when “lo! you what befel : 
** He took the paper, and I watched, 
And saw him peep within; 
At the first line he read, his face 
Was all upon the grin. 


** He read the next; the grin grew broad, 
And shot from ear to ear; 

He read the third ; a chuckling noise 
I now began to hear. 


‘* The fourth; he broke into a roar ; 
The fifth ; his waistband spilt ; 

The sixth; he burst five buttons off, 
And tumbled in a fit. 


‘** Ten days and nights, with sleepless eye, 
I watched that wretched man, 

And since, I never dare to write 
As funny as I can.” 


Notwithstanding this prudent reservation, we can bear witness that our 
poet has continued to be more ‘ funny,” more wresistibly grotesque and 
and droll in his fancy and in his style, than any modern poet, native or for- 
eign, with whom we are acquainted. * * * * Take for example the 
two stanzas which ensue, from the well-known poem, ‘* The Last Leaf,” 
and point us out more perfectly natural versification in any production ex- 
tant: 

** But now, his nose is thin, 
And it rests upon his chin 
Like a staff, 
And a crook is in his back, 
Anda melancholy crack 
In his laugh. 


** T know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here; 
But the old three-cornered hat, 
And the breeches, and all that, 
Are so queer. 


Amusing as these stanzas may seem, “ The Last Leaf” is replete with a 
touching pathos, which will find its way to every heart that is capable of 
feeling. Asa theme for poetry probability rather favors the conclusion per- 
haps that a toad-stool would be considered by the million as inferior to se- 
veral other things, if not more, that are familiarly known to botany. Mr. 


Holmes apparently imagines otherwise ; and he proves, we think, that he | 
is not far out of the way in his decision; for he has certainly thrown a | 
charm around the fungi of the woods, and the hopping ‘ lover” of ‘the 


same,” with his breeches of spotted skin, his tight jacket and thin pumps, 
which could not well be surpassed. But ‘let us on.” We harbor none of 


the unkindly feelings which exist insome minds against Old Maids. We | 


think, on the contrary, and evidently with our author, that they ought rather 
to be cherished and consoled, in considertion of their neglected, loveless, 
companionless state. Yet one must needs laugh at such a picture as the 
following, simply because the good old maiden was unwilling to “ define 
her position.” She had doubtless seen the time, this excellent old aunt, 
when she ** was as good as ever she was :” 


** My aunt! my dear unmarried aunt! 
Long years have o’er her flown, 

Yet still she strains the aching clasp 
That binds her virgin zone; 

I knew it hurts her—though she looks 
As cheerful as she can ; 

Her waist is ampler than her lite, 
For life is but a span. 


**My aunt, my poor deluded aunt ! 
Her hair is almost gray ; 

Why will she train that winter curl 
In such a spring-like way ? 

How can she lay her glasses down, 
And say she reads as well, 
When through adouble convex lens 
She just makes out to spell ? 


** Her father—grandpapa ! forgive 
This erring lip its smiles— 
Vowed she would make the finest girl 

Within a hundred miles. 
He sent her toa stylish school, 
’T was in her thirteenth June ; 
And with her, as the rules required, 
‘ Two towels and a spoon.’ 


“They braced my aunt against a board, 
To make her straight and tall ; 

They laced her up, they starved her down, 
To make her light and small ; 

They pinched her feet, they singed her hair, 
They screwed it up with pins ; 

O never mortal suffered more 
In penance for her sins. 


<¢ So, when my precious aunt was done, 
My grandsire brought her back ; 

(By daylight, lest some rabid youth 
Might follow on the track ;) 

*‘ Ah" said my grandsire, as he shook 
Some powder in his pan, 

* What could this lovely creature do 
Against a desperate man !’ 


** Alas! nor chariot, nor berouche, 
Nor bandit cavalcade, 
Tore from the trembling father’s arms 
His all-accomplished maid. 
For her how happy had it been! 
And Heaven had spared to me 
To see one sad, ungathered rose 
On my ancestral tree.” 


In the * September Gale” our author laments, with irresistible humor, the 
loss of his ** Sunday breeches,” which ina high wind one day rode off 













ng, however, to a few quotations | 
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ed th n in commons-hall,-where, having h his hat on the peg, 

id his coat on the back of a chair, he displaye feats in feeding which 

would have refle credit upon an_ ; and then, having donned 

his garments, as mysteriously as he came. What could be bet- 

ae in ite way, in our author’s dyspeptic vision of a comet, that ‘‘spec- 
es: 





‘* I saw a tutor take his tube 
The Comet’s course tospy; — 
I heard a scream—the 0 cdg rays 
Had stewed the tutor’s eye: 
I saw a fort—the soldiers all 
Were armed with goggles green ; 
Pop cracked the guns! whiz flew the balls! 
“Bang ! went the magazine ! 


“I saw a poet dip a scroll 
Each moment in a tub, 
I read upon the warping back, 

‘ The dream of Beelzebub ;’ 
He could not see his verses burn, 
Although his brain was fried, 

And ever and anon he bent 
To wet them as they dried. 


**T saw the scalding pitch roll down 
The crackling, sweating pines, 

And streams of smoke, like water-spouts, 
Burst through the rumbling mines ; 

I asked the firemen why they made 
Such noise about the town ; 

They answered not—but all the while 
The brakes went up and down. 


**T saw a roasting pullet sit 
Upon a baking egg ; 

I saw a ener scorch his hand 
Extinguishing his leg ; 

I saw nine geese upon the wing 
Towards the frozen pole, 

And every mother’s gosling fell 
Crisped to a crackling coal.” 


Our readers may have forgotten the trenchant satire upon two very plain 
ortraits in the Atheneum Gallery at Boston. Both sketches are admira- 
le, but the lines tothe lady strike us as rather the most felicitous. We 

must close our quotations with them; regretting only that our limits will 
not permit us to set forth by extracts the great excellence of our author 
- other styles of verse, and on different themes. This we may do here- 
ter: 
‘‘ Well, Miss, I wonder where you live, 
I wonder what’s your name, 
I wonder how you came to be 
In such a stylish frame ; 
Perhaps you were a favorite child, 
Perhaps an only one; 
Perhaps yours friends were not aware 
You had vour portraits done ! 


«Yet you must be harmless soul ; 

I cannot think that Sin 
| Would care to throw his loaded dice 
With such a stake to win; 

I cannot think you would provoke 
The poet’s wicked pen, 
Or make young women bite their lips, 
Or ruin fine young men. 
*« Pray, did you ever hear, my love, 
Of boys that go about, 
Who, for a very trifling sum, 
Will snip one’s picture out ? 
I’m not averse to red and white, 
But all things have their place ; 
I think a profile cut in black 
Would suit your style of face ! 
‘“*] love sweet features; I will own 
That I should like, myself, 
To see my portrait on a wall, 
Or bust upon a shelf; 
But nature sometimes makes one up 
Of such sad odds and ends, 
It really might be quite as well 
Hushed up among one’s friends !” 

We ‘take our leave of this very beautiful volume, with the hope that a 
similar edition may be speedily called for in this country. When quacks in 
literature are sounding their own penny-trumpet, and writers who have not 
the slightest real claim to humor or originality are expanding their lifeless 
productions upon the shelve and counters of their luckless publishers, it 
is refreshing to meet with such an author as Dr. Holmes; a man of educa- 
tion, of sense, imagination, humor and wit; and it is always with pleasure 


that we commend the productions of such spirits to the notice and favor of 
our readers. Knickerbocker for Dec. 


Another 7 orum of “ Punch.” 


A SERENADE. 

WITHIN THE LIMITS OF THE TWOPENNY POST. 
Smile, lady, smile! (Bless me! what's that ? 
Confound the Cat !)\— 

Smile, lady, smile! One glance bestow 

On him, who sadly waits below 

To catch—(.4 villain up above 

Has thrown some water on me, love /) 

To catch one token— 

(Oh, Lord! my head is broken ; } 

The wretch, who threw the water down, 

Has dropped the jug upon my crown)— 

To catch one token, which shall be 

As dear as life itself to me. 

List, lady, then ; whilst on my lute 

I breathe soft—(Vo ! Pll not be quiet ; 

How dare you call my serenade a riot ? 

I do defy you)—whilst upon my lute 

I breathe soft sighs—( Yes, J despute 

Your right to stop me)—breathe soft sighs. 
Grant but one look from those dear eyes— 
(There, take that stupid noddle in again ; 
Cali the police '—do!—I'll prolong my strain), 
We'll wander by the river’s placid fow— 

(Unto the station-house '—No, sir, I won't go; 
Leave me alone '—and talk of love’s delight. 
(Oh, murder !—help !—I'm locked up for the night ’) 


_. PUNCH’S POLITICAL DICTIONARY. 
Bill of Rights. The name given to the statute 1 William and Mary, 
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straddling through the air, accompanied by bellying shirits and flaunting | 
petticoats, At night the ghost of his departed trowsers, steeped with dews, | 
and with a ghastly rent in ‘‘ their amplest part,” haunts his half-waking 
dreams. ] this is sufficiently grotesque, certainly, but the whole descrip- 
tion is in admirable “‘ keeping,” although the sudject did not happen to be. 


embodying the declaration of rights accepted with the Crown, on the same 
principle as a child agrees to swallow a nauseous but necessary pill, on con- 
dition of having something nice to take with it. The Bill of Rights en- 
acts, among other things, that the speeches in Parliament ought to be 
free ; but when we see the length to which the debates run, and how tedi- 





Quite in the same vein is “* The Spectre-Pig,” a ghostly tale, in the ballad 


style. The lines are very affecting, and in the hands of a humane person, ° 


opposed to the “ sacrifice of dumb creatures to afford mankind arimal | 
food,” might cut up into capital epigraphs to a great number of chapters on 
** cruelty to animals.” The “ opening movement,” as the musicians have | 
it, is solemn and imposing. Against the remonstrances and tears of his lit- | 
tle son and daughter, the butcher-man slaughters with a cruel knife a gen- 
tle pig, trails him along the ground, puts a chip in his mouth and hangs him 
ed igh by his heels, where “ like some mighty pendulum” he swingeth to 
ana (ro. 

The “ Lines by a Clerk” remind us of certain reproaches made in verse 
by some false English swain, whose slighted inamorata had invited him to 
restore to her sundry presents which in her too confiding moments she had 
given him, but which, “ for consideration,” he had left Le a few days with 
“his uncle ;” among them a shirt-brooch, concerning which the ci-devant 
lover says, remmonstratingly : 

«¢ Canst thou forget that cheerful morn 
When in my breast thou first did stick it ? 
1 can’t restore it—it's in pawn— 
But, base deceiver! there’s the ticket !” 

The “ Myterious Visiler” is a capital sketch, in the ballad style, describ- 

ing an uninvited guest, who in a_faded bottle-green coat came in to col- 





ous they are, we are inclined to regard them as being more free than wel- 


ome. 
Black Rod, Usher of the. An officer of the House of Lords who 
more his rod continually in pickle for persons guilty of breeches of pri- 
vilege. 

Blockade. <A stoppage of the communication between two points, the 


| most recent cases of the kind being the blockades of Piccadilly and Fleet 
‘Street. Ithas been held that when a blockade commences, neutrals may 


retire, taking with them their cargoes; so that a neutral omnibus intend- 
ing to go through Temple Bar, is at liberty to go back with all its pas- 
sengers. 

pel A word used to denote the heads of any department or company, 
probably because the term ‘ board” applied to the heads indicates that they 
are occasionally wooden. 

Bona Fides. An expression meaning, literally, ** good faith,” which is 
to be found frequently on the tip of a lawyer’s tongue; but he is not ex- 
pera to carry it anywhere else about him. The fact that it is always in 

is mouth accounts for its going down so very seldom. 

Borough English. A sort of lezal topsy-turvy, by which lands descend 
to the youngest son, instead of the eldest. The land is held in socage, and 
goes to the child most likely to wear socks, on account of his being the 
youngest. Itis the very reverse of Primo-geniture, and perhaps Ultimo- 
geniture would be the most proper name for it. 
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 -°"DESPATCH OF BUSINESS AT THE OLD BAILEY. 
a 
Mr. Clarkson of a simniles bol ion. 


The Recorder said, that he remembered when he wasa little boy he had 
rh th ee Ns of attending school, and he always found himself ex. 
ceedingly hot. 

Mr. Bodkin said he once had a stick which he was very fond of. 

Mr. Ballantine thought that sticks were very useful articles. 

Mr. Payne was of a similar opinion. 

Mr. Briefless thought that the law of ejectment was a very important 
one. 

The Recorder thought soalso. He suggested that one of the windows 
should be opened, as he felt the draught disagreeable. 

Mr. Clarkson said,—‘‘ Talking of windows, I once fell out of a three 
air back ; but, wonderful to relate, I fell on my legs, aad was not the least 
urt.” 

Mr. Ballantine was surprised to hear that, considering what a heavy man 
his learned friend was. 

The Recorder thought they were talking on subjects which had no con- 
nection with the business of the Court. 

The case of ‘* John Smith versus Elizabeth Buggins” was then proceed- 
ed with, and was merely interrupted by about three hundred and fifty ob- 
servations from the Bar and the Bench, which had nothing whatever to do 
with the business before the Court. 





JEAMES’S DIARY. 

** July 24. My first floor apartmince in the Halbiny is now kim letely 
and chasely funnished—the droring-room with yellow satting and silver 
for the chairs and sophies—hemrall green tabbinet curtings with pink 
velvet and goold borders and fringes ; a light blue Haxminster Carpit, em- 
broydered with tulips; tables, secritaires, cunsoles, &c., as handsome as 
2 can make them, and candlesticks and shandalers of the purest Hor- 
molew. 

** The Dining-room furniture is all hoak, British Hoak; round igspand- 
ing table, like a trick in a Pantimime, iccommadating any number from § 
to 24—to which itis my wish to restrict my parties—Curtings Crimsing 
damask, Chairs crimsing myrocky. Portricks of my favorite great men 
decorats the wall—namely, the Duke of Wellington. There’s four of his 
Grace. Forl’ve remarked that if you wish to pass for a man of weight & 
consideration you should holways praise and quote him—I have a valluble 
one lickwise of my Qeend, and 2 of Prince Halbert—has a Field Martaij 
and halso as a private Gent. I despise the vulgar snears that are daily 
hullered aginst that Igsolted Pottentat. Betwigxt the Prins & the Duke 
hangs me, in the Uniform of the Cinqbar ‘Malitia, of which Cingbars has 
made me Capting. 

** The Libery is not yet done. 

** But the Bedd-roomb is the Jem of the whole—if you could but see it! 
such a Bedworr! I’ve a Shyval Dressing Glass festooned with Walanseens 
Lace, and lighted up of evenings with rose coloredtapers. Goold dressing 
case and twilet of Dresding Cheny—My bed white and gold with curtings 
of pink and silver brocayd held up a top by a goold Qpid who seems always 
smilin angillicly hon me, has I lay with my Ed on my piller hall sarounded 
with the finist Mechlin. I have a own man, a yuth under him, 2 groombs, 
and a fimmale for the house—I’ve 7 osses: in cors if I hunt this winter I 
must increase my ixtablishment. 

** N.B, Heverythink lookiag well in the City. Saint Helenas, 12 pm., 
Madagascars, 93, Saffron Hill & Rookery Junction, 24, and the new lines in 
prospick equily incouraging. 

** People phansy its hall gaiety and pleasure the life of us fashnabble 
gents about townd—But I can tell ’em its not hall goold that glitters. They 
don’t know our momints of hagony, hour ours of studdy and reflecshun. 
They little think when they see Jeames de la Pluche, Exquire, worling 
round in walce at Halmax with Lady Hann, or lazaly stepping a kidrill with 
Lady Jane, poring helegant nothinx into the Countess’s hear at dinner, or 
gallopin his hoss Desperation hover the exorcisin ground in the Park,—they 
little think that leader of the tong, seaminkly so reckliss, is a care-worn 
mann ! and yet so it is. 

‘‘Imprymus. I’ve been obleged to get up all the ecomplishments at double 
quick, & to apply myself with tremenjuous energy. 

‘* First,—in horder to give myself a hideer of what a gentleman reely is 
—lI’ve read the novvle of Pelham six times, and am to go through it 4 times 
mor, 

** [ practis ridin and the acquirement of ‘ a steady and & a sure seat across 
County’ assijuously 4 times a week, at the Hippydrum Riding Grounds. 
Many’s the tumbil I’ve ad, and the aking boans I’ve suffered from, though I 
was grinnin in the Park or laffin at the Opra. 

‘*Every morning from 6 till 9, the inhabitance of Halbany may have 
been surorised to hear the sounds of music ishing from the apartmince of 
Jeames de la Pluche, Exquire, Letter Hex. It’s my dancing-master. From 
six to nine we have walces and polkies—at nine ‘ mangtiang & depotment,’ 
as he calls it; & the manner of hentering a room, complimenting the ost & 
ostess & compotting yourself at table. At nine I henter from my dressing- 
room (has to a party), I make my bow—my master (he’s a Marquis in 
France, and ad misfortins, being connected with young Lewy Nepoleum) 
reseaves me—I hadwance—speak abowt the weather & the toppix of the 
day in an elegant & cussory manner. Brekfst is enounced by Fitzwarren, 
my mann—we precede to the festive bord—complimence is igschanged 
with the manner of drinking wind, addressing your neighbor, employing 
yonr napking & finger-glas, &c. And then we fall to brekfst, when I 
premmiss you the Marquis don’t eat like acommoner. He says I’m getten 
on very well—soon I shall be able to inwite people to brekfst, like Mr. 
Mills, my rivle in Halbany; Mr. Macauly, (who wrote that sweet book of 
ballets, ‘The Lays of Hancient Rum ;’) & the great Mr. Rodgers himself. 
** The above was wrote some weeks back. I have given brekfists sins then, 
reglar Deshunys. I have ad Earls and Ycounts—Barnits as many as I chose ; 
and the pick of the Railway world, of which I form a member. Last Sun- 
day wasa grand Fete. I had the Eleet of my friends; the display was 
sumptious ; the company reshersy. Everything that Dellixy could suggest, 
was by Gunter provided, I hada Countiss my onright & (the Countess of 
Wigglesbury, that loveliest and most dashing of Staggs, who may be called 
the Railway Queend, as my friend George H is the Railway King)— 
on my left the Lady Blanche Bluenouse—Prince Towrowski—the great Sir 
Huddlestone Fuddlestone, from the North, and a skoar of the fashn. I was 
in my gloary. The dear Countess and Lady Blanche was dying with laffing 
at my joax and fun, I was keeping the whole table in a roar—when there 
came a ring at my door-bell, and sudnly Fitzwarren, my mann, henters with 
an air of constanation ; * Theres somebody at the door,’ says he, in a vis- 
per. 

** «O, it’s that dear Lady Hemily,’ says I, ‘and that lazy raskle of a hus- 
band of her’s. Trot themin, Fitzwarren,’ ((or you see, by this time I had 
adopted quite the manners and hease of the arristoxy.)—And so, going 
out, with a look of wonder he returned presently, enouncing Mr. & Mrs. 
Blodder. 

_*T turned gashly pail. The table—the guests—the Countiss—Towrous- 
ki, and the rest, weald round & round before my hagitated I’s. Jt was my 
Grandmother and Huncle Bill. She is a washerwoman at Healing Com- 
mon, and he—he keeps a wegetable donkey-cart. 

*Y, Y hadn’t John, the tiger, igscluded them? He had tried. But the 
unconscious, though worthy creeters, adwanced in spite ot him, Huncle Bill 
bringing in the old lady grinning on his barm ! 

** Phansy my feelings.” 











Queen’s Plates,—King’s plates were given for this patriotic purpose [i 
e., improving the breed of horses ;] and, doubtless, at the time when a 
hundred guineas was worth the best horse’s starting for it had a very good 
effect ; but our other stakes have now becorre so heavy that a queen’s plate 
is considered a very mediocre affair. To winaking’s plate formerly stamp- 
ed a horse’s character. Now, only two years since, the same horse won 
seven queen’s plates in the same season,—a good horse, certainly, but no 
flyer. It is flattering to the turf to be patronized by royalty, and queen’s 
plates add to the respectability of a meeting ; but, as to the original inten- 
tion of these gifts, that is now totally set aside I think, between England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, the Queen gives about fifty pletes to be run for ; that 
is, five thousand pounds. For many of these we see every year several 
‘walks over,” and where this is not the case the field generally comprises 
four or five horses at most, often two or three; so, from the smallness of 
the amount, (in these days,) it has become, comparatively, five thousand 
thrown away. It would be too great a tax on royal liberality to increase 
the value on this host of plates so as to make each worth ruaning for ; but 
uy perhaps, five royal plates, of atheusand pounds each, were given in lieu 
of these, the original intention would be more brought to bear than it is at 
present. When it took a week to get a race-horse a hundred miles, and 
that also stopped his work for so long a period, it was quite necessary to 
have royal plates distributed thus widely over the country, otherwise the 
horse in training at Ascot could not, without great inconvenience, be got 
to Doacaster to run for a royal plate there ; but now the railroads have re- 
medied that inconvenience there weuld be sure to be good fields for plates 
worth a thousand, or even five hundred each. The towns from which they 
might be taken would lose little by it, fur where we see a “* walk over,” oF 
a field of three horses, it plainly shows that, at the present moment, queen's 
plates create but little attraction. Stable-Talk and Teble-Talk. 
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FUN WITH A “BAR.” 
A NIGHT ADV EVTURE ON THE MISSOURI. 


BY SOLITAIRE. 


At the head of a ravine on the border of the river Platte, one bright night 
in June, was gathered a party of Missouri hunters, who were encamped 
after a day's chase for buflalo. The evening’s repast was over, and as the 
siretched themselves in easy attitudes around their stack of rifles, eac! 
looked at the other with a kind of questioning expression of whether it 
should be sleep or a yarn? The bright moon, with fullround face, stream- 
ed down into their midst and sprinkled her silvery sheen over shrub and 
flower, investing night in those vast solitudes with a strange charm which 
forbid sleep, and with common consent they raised themselves into a sitting 
posture and proposed a “ talk,” as the red skins say. Dan. Elkhorn was 
the leader of the party, and all knew his store of adventure was inexhaus- 
tible, so a unanimous call was made upon Dan. fora story. ‘*‘ Come, Dan.,” 
cried a crony, “ give us something to laugh at, and let us break this silence, 
which seems to breed a spirit of melancholy—stir us up, old fellow, do !” 


Dan. pulled his long knife out of his belt, and laying it before him, 
smoothed back his long grey hair, He was agenuine specimen of the hardy 
American mountaineer,—like the Indian he dressed in deer skins, and 
wore the moccasin, while every seam of his iron countenauce told of scapes 
and peril. Seeing that all were attentive he commenced— 

‘«« Well, draw up closer, boys, so I shan’t have to holler, ’cause breath is 
gittin’ kind a short with me now, and I want to parcel it out to last pretty 
strong till the wind-up hunt. You, Mike, keep your eye skinned for In- 
gins, cause ef we git deep in a yarn here, without a top eye open, the cussed 
varmints ‘ll pop on us unawars, and be stickin’ some of thur quills in us— 
nothin’ like havin’ your eye open and insterments ready. I’ve a big idea to 
gin you an account of some fun I had with an old bar, on the Missouri, when 
I was a younker, and considerably more spry than I am jest now. I want 
to tell you fust, boys, that bars are knowin’ animals, and they kin jes’ tell 
a younker of the human kind as easily as they kin a small pig from the old 
sow ;—they don’t fool with me now, fur they’ve got to know me / 

Well, Old Alice. Dennison, a neighbor of mine on the Missouri, had bin 
.bout two years up in the mountains, and when he came home he gina 
vweat to all the fellars within thirty miles of him—that was jest seven fami- 
lies—and among ’em, in course, I got an invite. Alic. and I had sot our 
cabins on opposite sides of the drink, near enough to see each other, and a 
‘ed skin ef he’d come on a sealp visit would a bin diskivered by either. 

When Alic.’s frelic was to cum off, I was on hand, sartain. About evenin’ 
| got my small dug-out, and fixin’ my rifle carefully in the fore eend, and 
— ag knife in the edge whar it would be handy, I jest paddled over 
tne arink, 

A little above our location thar wur a bend in the stream which a kind a 
turned the drift tother eend up, and planted them about the spot between 
our cabins—snags and sawyers, jest thar, wur dreadful plenty, and it took 
nity nice padlin’ to git across without a tiltin’; howsoever, I slid atween 
em sarpentine fashion, and got over clar as a pet coon. Thar wur con- 
siderable folks at Alie’s for some of the families in them diggins had about 
‘wenty in number, and the gals among ’em warn’t any on your pigeon crea- 
urs, that a fellar dassent tech fur fear of spilin’ em, but real scrougers— 
any on ’em over fourteen could lick a bar, easy. My decided opinion jest 
now is, that thur never was a grittyer crowd congregated before on that 
streain, and sich other dancin’ and drinkin’ and eatin’ bar steaks, and corn 

er, and huggin’ the gals, don’t happen but once in a fellar’s lifetime, 
ind scarcely that often, Old Alic, hada darter Molly that war the most en- 
‘icin’, gizzard-ticklin’, heart-distressin’ feline creature that ever made a 
fellar git owdacious, and I seed Tom, Sellers cavortin’ round her like a 

oung buffalo—he was puttin’ in the biggest kind a licks in the way of cour- 
in’, and between her eyes and the sweetened whisky he’d drunk, you'd a 
‘hought the fellar would a busted. Jest to make matters lively, I headed 
.p alongside of Molly, and shyed a few soft things at her, seech as askin 
how she liked bar steaks cooked, and if Jim Tarrant warn’t equal in the 
elbow to a mad panter’s tail, when he war fidlin’ that last reel, and sech 
amusin’ light conversation. Well, boys, Tom started swellin’ instanter. 
He tried to draw her attention from me; but I got talkin’ about some new 





—over Weut Moily into the 
as’mawhite man... 

I seized Molly as she came floatin’ towards me and stuck her upon my saw- 
yer, while I started for an adjoining’ snag. 1 could hear Molly grittin’ her 
teeth, she was so bilin’ mad, and jest as soon as she could git breath she 
hollored to me to be sure I never rested till 1 killed that varmint. I swore 
on that snag that I’d grow thin chasin’ the critter, and she seemed to git 
pacified, Well, thar we wur, in the stream, and it a leetle too rough to 
Swim in easy, So we had to sing out fur help, and I yelled till I war nigh 
onto hoarse afore anythin’ livin’ stirred about the house; at last, nigger Jake 
came down to the edge of the river, jest as day was breakin’, and puttin’ 
bis hand over his eyes he hollers—- 

‘“‘ Why, Massa Dan, is dat you wot’s been hollowin’ eber so long for 
somebody ?” 

** You've jest took the notion to cum see, have you, 
Now git a dug-out and come out here and git your missus 
suass, and doit quick, too, or I’ll make you holler !” 

** What, Missus dar, too!” shouted the nigger, “ well, dats funny—de 
Lor '” and off the cussed blueskin started fur the house, and in a few mi- 
nutes all that could, gethered out to see us and laugh at our water locations. 

I bin gittin’ riled by degrees, and now was at a dangerous pint—the 
steam began to rise off on me till thar wur a small fog above my head, and 
as the half drunken varmints roared a laffin, and cracked their jokes about 
our courtin’ in the middle of the drink, I got awful excited. ‘I'll make 
ribbons of every man among you,” says I, ‘* when I git whar thur’s a chance 
to fight.” And then the cussed crew roared the louder. Tom Sellers 
yelled out that we’d bin tryin’ to elope, and this made Molly mad,—her 
daddy gota little mad, too, and I bein’ already mad, thar wur a wrathy trio 
on us, and the old fellar said, ef he thought I’d bin playin’ a two-faced 
game, and bitin’ his friendship like a pizen varmint, he’d drop me off the 
log I wur on with a ball from his rifle. I jest told him to fire away and be 
d—d, fur I wur wore out a patience. Some of the boys held him, while 
others got the dug-out and came to our assistance. I jest got them to drop 
me on my side of the river, and to send over my rifle, and as soon as it war 
on hand I unloosed my dog Yelp, and started to Wipe out my disgrace. 

That infarnal bar, as soon as he’d tossed Molly in the stream, started for 
the woods ; but, as ef he had reasoned on the chances, the varmint came to 
the conclusion that he couldn’t git away, and so, got into a crotch of a low 
tree about a quarter of a mile from my cabin. Old Yelp smelled him, and 
as soon as I clapped peeper on him I let sliver, when the varmint dropped 
like a log,—I went to him and found he’d bin dead for an hour. My little 
blade couldn’t a killed him, so it’s my opinion, clarly entertained, that the 
owdacious varmint, knowia’ I’d kill him fur his trick, jest climbed up thar 
whar I could easy find him, and died to spite me! 

His hide, and hard swearin’, got me and Molly out of our elopin’ scrape, 
and the lickin’ I gin’ Tom Sellers that spring has made us good friends ever 
sense. He don’t wonce ventur’ to say anythin’ about that bar scrape, with- 
out my permission ! St. Louis Reveille. 


you lazy nigger. 
anc me off these 





* HOLD ON.” 

“ O “twill never do to give it up so.” 
A correspondent writing to us says— 
The following anecdote 1s too good to be lost ; it was told to me with in- 
imitable grace and humor by Col. Kaufman, the Texan Charge, who is full 
of anecdote, and one of the best travelling companions [ know :— 
An old gentleman and his wife embarked on board a steamer at West 
Point for New York. It was probably his first trip, but the old fellow be- 
ing a regular and cute Yankee, was not easily gulled. He had purchased 
his ticket, and was quietly seated ready for a start. 
was hardly under way when a servant approached the old man and demand- 
ed his ticket. 
“I shaan’t gin it up,” said he, with a drawling, nasal twang, peculiar 
to his genus. ‘I gest got it, and I shaan’t gin it up, no how you can 
fix it.” 
** But you must,” said the servant, rather tartly. 
**T shaan’t du it. 
** But it’s the rule of the boat.” 
** Dang the rules; I shaan’t gin it up.” 
The crowd of passengers now began to thicken, and the servant became 





:mprovements I war contemplatin’ about my cabin, and the cow! expected 
up from St. Louis, ’sides lonely felin’s I’d bin havin’ lately, and Tom couldn’t | 
git in a show of talk, edgeways. Didn’t he git mad? wur you ever near | 
nough to a panter when his har riz with wrath? Well, ef you have, you 
in create some idea of Tom’s state of mind, and how electricity, from 
liquor and love, run out to the eends of his head kiverin’. It wur easy to 
e he wur gittin dangerous, so I slid off and left him alone with the gal. 
irter I got a talkin’ to another one of the settlers’ young women, Molly | 
-ept lookin’ at me, and evry now and then sayin’ somethin’ pleasin’ across | 
»me, While she warn’t payin’ any attention to Tom at all. He spread | 
himself into a stiff bow and left her; then movin’ across the floor like a | 
wounded deer, he steadied himself on the back of my seat, and lookin’ me 
nthe face, says ‘* Mister Elkhorn, I shud be strenuously obleeged to you 
{ you'll step down thar with me by the old persimmen tree.” 
| nodded my head, and told him to trot outside and wait till I got the doc- 
iments, and as soon as he moved I sent his old daddy to accompany him. I 
est informed the old fellar that Tom wanted a fight, and as he was too full 
‘corn juice to cut carefully, I didn’t want to take advantage of him. The 
.d man said he was obleeged to me, and mooved out. Tom, thinkin’ it 
wur me, staggered ahead of the old man, and I[ concluded, as it war near 
jornin’ to leave ; ’cause I knew when Tom found out his daddy was along 
vith him instead of me, he’d have a fight any how. I acknowledge the 
rn, boys, that when I started my track warn’t anythin’ like a bee-line ;— 

» sweeten’d whiskey had made me powerful thick legged; but arter a 

shion | got to my dug-out with nothin’ of weapon along in the world but 

ie paddle, Thar war jest enough light to tell that snags wur plenty, and 
st enough corn juice inside to make a fellar not care a cuss fur’em., I felt 
strong as a hoss, too, and the dug-out hadn’t moren leaped six lengths from 
e bank afore—zip—chug—co-souse I went—the front eend jest lifted 
ifagin a sawyer and emptied me into the element! In about a second 
‘ame up bang agin a snag, and I guess I grabbed it sudden, while old Mis- 
souri cur’'d and purl’d around meas efshe was in a hurry to git to the mouth, 

she might muddy the Mississippi. I warn’t much skeer’d but still I 
‘idp’t jest like to hang on thar till day-light, and I didn’t want to make a 

tur fear they'd say I war skary. I hadsot myself on the eend of the 

ig, and was jest tryin’ to cypher out some way of gittin’ to shore, when I 
thought I diskiver’d a fellar sittin’ onthe bank. At fust, he looked so black 
in the coat Ithought it was Tom Sellers, who’d sot himself down to wait 

r a fight:—Tom had on at the frolic a black blanket coat with a velvet 
collar,and he thought it particularly nice. Arter lookin’ at him move about 
sud sit down on his hunkers once or twice, I thought I’d holler to him; 

it he appeared so dreadful drunk that I didn’t expect much help from | 
11m. 

‘* Tom,” shouted I, “ come out here with a dug-out, and help a fellar off, 
will you ?” 

tle sot still without sayin’ a word, ‘ Well,” says I to him, ‘‘ you’re 
tacaner than an Ingin! and would bait a trap with your daddy’s leggins.” 
fie dida’t move fura spell; at last into the drink he popped, and now, 
‘hought I, he is mad and mo dispute. I could see him padlin’ right for me, 
ad | holier’d te him that I had no insterments, but he didn’t say a whisper, 
ny shoved along the faster. At last up he cum agin my snag, and the 
hext Minit he reached fur me, and then he tried to fix his teeth into my 
moccasin; so guessin’ it war time todo somethin,’ I jest grabbed for his 
muzzle, and ’m bleised, boys, ef it warn’t a great he bar! The cussed 
varmint had watched me from the house and seed J had no weapons, and 
When I upsot he just counted me his’a, and was quietly calculatin’ on the 
Sank how he'd best git me out of the water. I had nothin’ in the yearth 
outasmall fancy pen knife, but I stuck that in him so quick that he let me 
3°, aoc while he swam for one snag I reached fur another. I never heerd 
4 Sar leugh out loud afore, but I’m a sucker ef he didn’t snigger twice at 
‘He Way he rolled me off my log. 

W e'd sot looking at one another fur a spell, when I seed the varmint 
stn’ ready to call on me again, and in about a second more off he dropped, 
and strait he took a shute for my location. As he came up close to me I slit 
“18 ear with a small blade and he got mad ; but jest as he was circling round 
me to gita good hold, I dropped on to his hinder eend and grabbed his har, 
and | guess I made him move fur shore a leetle faster than a steam boat— 
‘uy little blade kep#him dreadful itchy. Well, the fun of the thing wur, 
~°YS, @8 soon as the varmint teehed shore, he turned right round on me, 
and ('m cussed if I hadn’t to turn round, too, and scratch fur the snag agin! 
with that consarned bar feelin’ my legs with his paw every stroke I was 
ee to get away from him! I got a little skary, now, and agood deal 
— fur thar the varmint war a waitin’ fur me, and whinin’ as ef he had 
“e0 ill-treated, and thar I war perched up on a sawyer, boggin’ up and 
Wn in the water. At last J sot a hollerin’ and kept on at it, and hollored 
; uder, until I seed some one cum from the house, and singin out agin they 
Fe hee me. I asked who it war, and found that it war Molly, old Alic.’s 
} - . ; 80 I gin hera description of my siteaytion, and she war into a dug- 
heal we oe and paddlin’ towards me, I believe I said wonce, boys, that 
re fon creaturs, but ef thar’s anythin’ true in this yearth, it’s 
gal, ana’ 4° this consarned animal had made up his mind to upsot that 
from hi m blessed ef he didn’t jest as cute as ef he’d bin human! Startin 

is snag he swam to the dug-out, put up both paws, and over it went 
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more earnest. The wife, too, importuned. 

‘* Do, husband dear, do give it up; Ill drown myself—I’ll jump in the 
river if you don’t.” 

** You needn’t make such a tarnal fool of yourself—it’l! du no good. 
paid for my ticket, and [ shaan’t gin it up, any way you can fix it. 
shaan’t gin it up till I get tu York city.” 

The scene was rich and diverting, but the old man was right after all. 
On looking at the rules ot the boat, the following appeared among the 
number:—** All passengers are requested to keep their tickets till they get 
to the city, when they will be called for.” 

Moral.—When I have occupied a chair at the dinner table for several 
days, on board a steamboat, and a rough looking customer stands ready to 
take it from me, I say to him, “ J shaan’t gin it up.” 

When quietly seated in a railroad car beside a pretty cousin, and an old 
maiden lady approaches and begs my place for her lap-dog, I say to her, 
* I shaan't gin it up.” 

When crowded into an omnibus, with more than the usual complement 
of passengers, and a washerwoman enters and squeezes herself into a place 


I’ve 
I 


and asks another for her reeking clothes-basket, I say to her, ‘“‘ Jshaawt | 


gin it up.” 

When I have overslept myself in a country tavern, and the chambermaid 
rouses me and says she wantsa sheet for atable-cloth, I say, “‘ J shaan’t 
gin itup.” 

When Johnny Bull says he hasrights to Oregon and insists upon taking 

it, | wheel about and say, “I shaan’t gin it up.” 

When Mexico begins to bluster and threatens to have Texas, I turn 
about and say, “* J shadan’t gin it up.” 

When I hear another say you had better give up your religious or politi- 
cal opinions and unite with this or that party, I jump Jim Crow and say, 
** I shaan’t gin it up, no how you can fiz it.” N. O. Daily Delta. 


THE WASHINGTON STAG. 

Among a variety of Stags’ horns in the Hall at Arlington House there is 
a large pair of antlers that once belonged to a famous buck, killed at Mount 
Vernon in 1799; and from the circumstance of the deer having been killed 
by Washington’s especial order, and his baving feasted on the venison, the 
antlers are labelled, ** the Washington Stag.” 

The following little memoir from the Curtis’ Recollections is descriptive 
of the venerated Chief while in his last retirement at Mount Vernon, and 
in the closing years of his life :— 

* After the peace of 1783 the General was a sportsman for but a very 
short time. His fondness for agricultural improvements, and the number 
of visiters that crowded to Mount Vernon, induced him to break up his 
kennels, to give away his hounds, and to bid,a final adieu to the pleasures of 
the chase. He then formed a deep park below the mansion house, extend- 
ing to the river, and enclosing by a high paling about a hundred acres of 
land. The park was at first stocked with only the native deer, to which 
was afterwards added the English fallow deer, from the park of Gov. Ozle, 
of Maryland. 

“ The stock of deer increased very rapidly, yet, strange to say, although 
herding together, there never was perceptible the slightest admixture of 
the iwo races. : rf 

‘On the decay of the park paling, and the dispersion of the deer over 
the estate, as many as fifteen or twenty were often to be seen in a herd. 

‘‘The General was extremely tenacious of his game, and would suffer 
none to be killed till being convinced that the poachers were abroad, that 
the larder of an extensive hotel in a neighboring town was abundantly sup- 
plied with plump haunches from the Mount Vernor stock, and indeed that 


every one seemed to be enjoying his venison but himself, he at length con- | 


sented that a ‘stag should die.’ 


‘Being summoned to receive his orders, they were given as follows :— 
Recollect, sir, that you are to fire with ball, to use no hounds, and on no ac- 
count to kill any but an old buck. Charmed with a permission so long co- 
yeted at last obtained, we prepared for the field. Determined to make a 
sure shot, we discarded the rifle in favor of an old British musket, of the 
fashion and time of George II.—a heavy, black, ill-favored looking piece, 
but capable of carrying two balls, each of an ounce weight, and famed for 
hitting hard behind as well as before. Thus equipped, and with a goodly 
array of drivers, and dogs of various sorts, we repaired to the haunt of a 
celebrated old buck, considered as the patriarch of the herd. 

‘««* Rousing him up from his lair,’ the woods ec ; : 
huntsmen, and the cries of the dogs, while the noble buck, crashing throug 


the undergrowth, seemed to bid defiance to his pursuers, The loud re- 


he uproar in the wood, and it being 
port of the musket was now added to the up Re incete remained 4 


evident from the hunter’s signs that the game was 
mount and pursue. 

%‘‘ The ‘ stricken deer’ always seeks 
in this instance a melee of hunters, horses, 


stream, and off slid Mister bar, laffin’ out /oud / 


The boat put off, but | 


hoed with the shouts of 


the water as arefuge from the dogs ; 
and dogs, and deer rushed into 
Secenees laying lustily 


fio nae. - ree 


i-é4 
rived from his morning ride. U his dismounting, we announced that 


a fine buck had been shot. Ah, well, he replied, let’s see, and atarios ; 
to the Locust Grove, to which we led the way—ay, and manly was that — 
stride, although he was then in the sixty-eighth year of his age. He ex- 
amined the deer, that had been triced up toa tree, and observing the frost- 
ed front of the antlered monarch ot the herd, he became convinced that 
his orders had been o to the very letter; and retired to his room to 
dress, as was his custom, before the second bell for dinner. . 

‘‘ The carcass of the Washington Stag, after being trimmed according to 
huater’s fashion—that is, the neck, hocks, and offal parts removed—weigh- 


ed 146 pounds. 
“The next day, several guests having assembled, haunch was served up 


in the family dining-room at Mount Vernon, and of the venison it may of a 
truth be said that— 


** Finer or fatter 
“Was never earved at a board, or smoked on a platter.” 

“We have killed many a brave deer since the days of 1799, but none 
have left the impress on the memory or the heart of the Washington Stag, 
that was killed by Washington’s especial order, that was served at his boa’ 
and on which he fed in the last, the very last year of his glorious life.” 


Olla Modrida. 


Selections from late papers received at the Office of the N. York “ Spirit of the Times.” 











The Point Settled.—Some days ago, two honest boys of the Emerald 
Isle were disputing about their respective religions. One said the Catholic 
faith was the only true doctrine, and the other, that a Catholic was not fit 
to ‘* hould a candle to a dacent Protestant.” 

‘* Dhrinks on that,” replied Barney. 

“* Well, ye ov coorse have heard ov St. Paul ?” 

*Troth, and a mighty good man he was too,” rejoined Barney. 

** Didn’t he write an Epistle to the Romans /” 

‘* I acknowledge that,” replied Barney. 

** And now,” said Mike, his eyes glistening with anticipated success, 
did ye iver hear ov his writin, an epistle to the Protestants ?” 

‘* Barney, I'll give it up. Yer bible larnin’ is more nor mine, and now 
we'll take the dhrinks.” Delta. 


A Jewel- Fountain in S,. America.—Last week, says the London Athen- 
gum, we gave our readers some account—from a report sent by the French 
Consul to his government,—of a diamond mine which has been discovered 
in the province of Bahia;and we have since found some details in a 
Brazilian paper—which we are tempted to quote, for the singular effect 
produced by a narrative of facts that can only be given in language recall- 
ing the marvels of oriental fiction. “Some years ago,” says the journal in 
question, ‘‘veins of gold were accidentally discovered in the Assuara ; and 
a crowd of contrabandists soon flocked to that desert portion of Bahia—sit- 
uated not far from the banks of San Francisco—in search of fortune. The 
gold, however, was but the harbinger of a more marvellous wealth ere long 
to be found. The labors of the miner extended on every side: and a dia- 
_mond strata was soon discovered, of richness incalculable. In every stream 
and on every hill of these districts, and of the vast plane of Sincarra, trea- 
sures inestimable, in gold and precious stones, presented themselves sponta- 
neously tothe hand of men. Attracted by the rumor, multitudes of emi- 
grants from the town and province of Bahia, from Minas, and even from 
Rio Janerio, crowded thither to quench the universal thirst at this jewel- 
fountain. It is scarcely three years since the first ounce of gold was found 
in this region—then a desert; and it contains already a population exceed- 
ing forty thousand souls. It would be difficult, (says this journal) to credit 
all that is told of the product of these new mines, ifall the letters and re- 
ports of trust-worthy eye-witnesses did not confirm the wildest of them. 
One letter says, ““Gold is common and abundant in every brook, and 
throughout the entire district; but no man regards it—all are gathering 
diamonds.” ‘‘Our readers may form an idea,” the paper adds, “‘of the im- 
portance of these treasures, when they know that a single packet ship ex- 
ported lately, from Bahia ‘to Europe, diamonds to the amount of 1,000 con- 
tos des reis (upwards of $107,000,) although the larger portion of these 
precious stones are carried first to Rio Janerio—where, because of a greater 
abundance of capital, and better acquaintance with the sort of traflic, they 
fetch higher prices.” 

Express.—The quickest speed yet! The Express left Wheeling Friday 


morning, A. M., at nearly five minutes past one ; at two started from this 
side the river. It arrived at Cincinnati, same day, ata quarter before 








six, P. M. 

Distance...... Vesbes ide CCERPIBGED 0 CSRS . +250 miles. 

(os errr eae achhieeteeee seenese 15 hours 45 minutes. 
SOOO IPO 906 comes abilh eeeeeseee.-2 hours 50 minutes. 


The delay in getting the Message, at an earlier hour, arose from its being 
retarded east of Wheeling. Niel, Moore, & Co., J. P. Vorhees, and P. 
Campbell, ‘‘ toed the mark,” with more than their usual energy. They 
have made the quickest time yet. In March last, the Express, with Mr. 
Polk’s Inaugural, was run through in eighteen hours, twenty minutes. But 
next time they will beat even this extraordinary speed. 

Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 

Fun for a Juvenile Eastern Aristocrat.—Just before sunset, while tak- 
ing a constitutional turn in the garden, we heard the loud report of a can- 
non in the adjoining yard ; but, as it was the season of the Moharrem, and 
guns were being continually discharged in different parts of the town, we 
took no notice of the circumstance, and continued our walk. <A few mi- 
nutes afterwards Suleiman Khan, with his two sons and some attendants, 
entered the garden. He came towards us half laughing and half pretend- 
ing to be angry, though evidently delighted, and exclaiming ‘‘ Look here ! 
What shall I do? This Jansiz Khan,” pointing to his eldest son, a lad about 
‘seventeen years of age, “ this Jansiz Khan has been blowing away a Toor- 

coman from a gun, without consulting me, or in any way having my per- 
| mission. What shallI do? Via! Via!” There was smiles on all the sur- 
rounding faces, and the Khan, could himself with difficulty refrain from 
laughing. We, therefore, supposed that a joke was meant to be practised 
upon us, and began to laugh likewise. Their repeated assurances of the 
| fact, however, soon made us understand that there was small matter for jok- 
ing, but that a human being had been massacred by a boy, without warrant 
‘or authority. ‘ By Allah! by your heads, it is so,” said the Khan: ** go 
and see.” 

We went, and there lay the remains of the unfortunate wretch, a bloody 
|and sickeniug spectacle. The victim, indeed, was a malefactor quite de- 
serving of death, but this fact does not alter the character of the tragedy. 

: Holme’s Sketches on the Shores of the Caspian. 

Noah Webster Outdone.—The following is an advertisement written in 
large text, enclosed in a mahogany frame, with a glass over it for preserva- 
‘tion, to be found hanging up in Taylor’s Exchange. We give it verbatim 
\et literatim :— 
| * Tou let Buetifull airay Furnished rooms No, — Canal street. 

man whome wishes to forme a club can be accommerdated,” &c. 
| Daily Delta. 

| A lady in Magazine Street fainted yesterday, on going inte a yoom ont 
seeing a desk without its drawers ! “ y vem iB 
| «© There—there is a splendid specimen of enterprise and architecture, 
said a proud Louisianian, speaking yesterday to a cockney who had just 


arrived, and pointing to the St. Charles Hotel. 
| , se > ilding—werry fine,” said the cockney; “‘ but it 


| ‘Itisa werry fine bu hi t it t ha’ been imported— 
= . ma : : 1s country; if Mus 
wasn’t never manufactured int y; Daily Delta. 


it must.” 

<wF : soa talented 
at a New Game.—Every day brings forth something ne 
Tibet sew is got up by which the chevalier @industrie is enabled to 
| make a raise—a new species of swindling or stealing is started, and which 
is dignified as a ‘‘ game.” The process of cutting off trunks from behind 
stazes has been termed “rough gambling,” and rough enough it is; but 
' we have recently heard of a new and more dignified title given to a spe- 
‘cies of as ‘flat burglary” as was ever committed. Two ‘* dangerous and 
suspicious” gentlemen met a short time since, one of them wrapped in a 
rich and costly cloak, while the other was shivering in a seedy suit of 
hreadbare habiliments: 
‘“‘ Hallo!” said the latter, accosting his fellow, ‘* how did you make that 
raise—where did you get that new cloak ?” 

“© Won it off a nail /” was the cool response. 

This is softening down a rank piece of larceny with a vengeance—steal- 
ing a cloak and calling the act ‘* winning it off a nail !” Wherrthey catch 


: . : ild sible. 
that chap we hope they will draw his punishment as mild as bates 
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Curious.—We are informed that an old male turkey on the farm of Mr. Ed- 
ward Kimball, of Bradford, took a fancy to set, and he was allowed to have 
a nest of hen’s eggs. He hatched them and brought up the chickens care- 
fully ; and our informant says he saw him tending them last summer. We 





er emer = one ebay tee tne tte the wounded stag, that, | should think the turkeys would mob him for interfering in matters that he 
after a galinnt.strnggie, yielded up his life, and was carted in triumph to | ought to leave in their Rene - Ke. eae aii elit’ fale of 
the mansion house, there to await the master’s i : Alt not abso! 1tely , never , a strange 


nspection 
“ Punctual as the hand of the clock, at a quarter to three 





the General ar- 


a turkey. He must be attended to. 
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“The 
he fell 
in its infinite variety of. 

¢ drawing him out.” 


who succeeded, but not without difficulty, in 
mn once he had overcome his reluctance to relate his 
experience, the old —— ee ee ~~ a dingemti i 
et fascinati is . He an eviden e 
a = spe. the skill red = he ‘* worked off ” 
the victims of the law. Oaly on two occasions, id, ‘““compunctious vis- 
itings” disturbed him in the discharge of his duties. In the one case, the 
‘subject consigned to him was a girl, condemned to die for murder by poison. 
‘The execution took place, we believe, in the city of Glasgow ; and the un- 
happy murderess entreated her executioner not to hurt ber. Isaac Walton, 
in his instructions for ba'ting a hook, counsels the angler to “handle the worm 
as tenderly as though he loved it,” and our man promised the trembling 
culprit to deal with her in like spirit He then pinioned her arms, adjusted the 
rope, and was placing her under the beam, when she turned her head and cast 
her eyes upon the cool, philosophic functionary with a reproachful —— 
not to be resistedgeven by ahangman. ‘She seemed to say, (we quote his 
own words,) ‘How can you do it?” and the appeal unnerved him to an extent 
of which he was ashamed! The other instance in which he forgot himself 
was that of the’ Ehlert, who was executed at Durham for the murder 
of the Prussian captain. “The fellow,” said the executioner, “could not 
speak English, and J felt sorry for him.” These were the only two occasions 
on which he ever gave way to such a weakness. ng asked how it was he 
became a hangman, he said that he chanced to be in Jedburgh when a prisoner 
was about to be tried for murder; and having no money and no employment it 
struck him to apply for the job to hang the man. The authorities, however, 
were so fastidious as to decline negociations before trial,“Jeddart justice” having 
degenerated with the progress of civilization. But when the trial was over, 
and the prisoner was a convict, they relieved the applicant from his suspense 
by accepting of the offer of his services. He had never officiated in such a 
capacity before, and naturally felt anxious as to the manner in which he shouid 
acquit himself. To his great satisfaction, and also that of his employers, the 
work was done, not only effectually, but cleverly; and he then devoted him- 
self for life to the profession of a Likgiees: e added, with a cliuckle, that 
the Jedburgh case was the only one in which, if called upon for a “reference,” 
he could not have given one, and it was the only case in which a reference was 
not asked for! After visiting Newcastle, and strangling Sherwood, he pro- 
ceeded northward, and fell among thieves at Morpeth, who plundered him of 
the price of blood ; but so well aware was he of the odium which attaches to 
his disgusting office, that he quietly submitted to the wrong, rather than court 
the publicity of a prosecutor of felons Gateshead Observer. 


Chesterfield and his Son.—It has happened to Chesterfield, as to other men, 
to be better known by some accidental circumstances and characteristics, than 
by his essential qualities. The weight which he attached to manners, in his 
celebrated “Letters to his Son,” and still more the importance which he as- 
cribes to particular forms, and the minute details he entered into respecting 
them, probably combined with the sarcasms of Dr. Johnson, have rendered 
him, in popular estimation, little more than a ‘‘wit amongst lords” and the 
first of fine gentlemen. This is a mistaken notion, even if it be grounded on 
those remarkable epistles; for the case was special. His only son and the sole 
object of his future hopes, was illegitimate; incapable of succeeding to title or 
estate, and merely dependent on himself for aivancement in the world, but 
having a difficulty to struggle with through the stigma of his birth, which 
Chesterfield felt would operate injuriously, as, in fact it did with George the 
Second, besides producing a sort of open fracas at Brusseis between Dayrolles, 
the British Resident, and the Imperial Ambassador. This youth appears to 
have had a solid ability, with great perseverance, and an addiction to learning, 
accompanied by a penetrating judgment, and a sense as sound, perhaps, as 
that of his father, though his taste directed it to different results. His educa- 
tion bad been cultivated with a degree of care and attention of which we re- 
member no other example. The first masters in every department of letters 
and science were employed. By these advantages it would appear, Phillip 
Stanhope profitted well. Before twenty, he had mastered Greek, Latin, French, 
Italian, German, logic, the various branches of public law, and history, especi- 
ally the modern part of it. At the same time he had visited the principal 
cities of Europe, from Naples to Berlin ; had been presented at many of the 
principal courts ; had made acquaintance, on terms of greater or less familiari- 
ty, with some of the most eminent men and most accomplished women of the 
age; and, even in his teens, had been employed in the British Embassy at 
Paris. There is no doubt but that a habit of indistinct speaking, a brusque 
manner, a slovenly disregard of personal appearance, especially{in dress, an ap- 
pearance of absence, and an awkward timidity in company, which subsequent- 
ly passed into indifference towards persons he did not value, especial'y ladies, 
were all or each great drawbacks to success in the business of courts, The 
difficulty of removing these, appears to have been increased by young Stan- 
hope’s standing upon the principle, that solid matter and real merit were inde- 
pendent of externals. This opinion Chesterfield combats, not as false in itself, 
but injurious in practice. Spectator. 


Deér-stalking in the Hebrides —The sporting season just concluded by C. 
Lloyd, Esq., and party, at Loch Seaforth, in the Lewis, has been very success- 
ful. ‘Twenty-six stags and four hinds were killed, and of this number eleven 
were royal stags. Two of them were called in the country, “sixteen branch- 
ers.’’ Of the number shot twelve fell to the lot of Ralph Leeke, Esq. One 
of the animals killed by this gentleman was finer than any seen for a length of 
time. The red deer in Lewis and Harris are in general smaller than those on 
the mainland, but superior to them, and even to fallow deer, in grain and flavor 
of venison. The antlers, though not so heavy in the beam, have, from their 
numerous points, a very fine appearance. Grouse were abundant in the Lewis 
this season, but comparatively few were killed, from sportsmen being so much 
engrossed with the occupation of deer-stalking. 


Romance of Railroad.—We read in the Gazette des Tribunaux sowelt M. 
N , who from having been a petty broker in the Quartier Saint Denis has 
lately made a sum of 500,000f. by railway shares, is the father of a girl 20 years 
of age. As long as the father was a poor man no person seemed to pay any 
attent on to her, but when ounce it was known that she was rich, suiters in abun- 
dance presented themselves. M. Auguste X . son of a third or fourth rate 
banker, had the good fortune to obtain the father’s consent, and on Tuesday 
last the marriage was celebrated at the Mairie. Madlle N then returned 
home to await the religious ceremony, which was to take place two days after. 
On the Wednesday, M. Auguste X was at table with his father, when a 
letter was brought to him, with the words tres pressce on the cover. He open- 
ed it, seemed struck with horror on reading it, and rushed out of the room pre- 
cipitately. Two hours after acommissary of police presented himself at an 
obscure hotel inthe neighbourhood of Halles, and ordered the door of a room 
on the third story to be opened in the name of the law. M Auguste X —— 
was with the magistr.te. Inthe room was found Madile. N , and in her 
company ayoung man As the lady was married the magistrate w+s obliged 
to take cognizance of the fact that she was caught in flagrante delicto. The 
young man was taken into custody,and the young woman led back to her father’s. 
There she confessed that for two years she had been on most intimate terms 
with the young man fourd in her company, who was a clerk in a house near her 
father’s. Their intention had been at first to marry, but her father's rapid for- 
tune had put a stop to their intention. Seeing that she was about to be se- 
parated from her lover, she wished to see him once more before her marriage. 
It was then explained to her that she was already really married, once that she 
had signed the register at the Mairie. She seemed greatly astonished at this 
intimation, and did not recover her composure until M. Auguste X—— inform- 
ed her that he did not intend to have anything more tosayto her. The proces- 
verbal of the Commissary of Police was then annulled, and the young clerk 
restored to liberty. 


The House of the Capulets at Verona.—We were now brought to the 
extremity of the most ancient quarter of the city; and, close to where the 
last street which we threaded terminated, and was butted by a paling which 
enclosed the fields that are fast encroaching upon the crumbling remains of 
what should once have been a populous quarter of the town, we were 
shown an ancient edifice, still inhabited, which the cicerone informed us 
was the very dwelling of the family of the Capulets. There is a large gar- 
den behind the house, which, if we are in reality where we suppose our- 
selves, should be the place of the first private interview between the daughter 
of old Capulet and the youthful Montague, any doubts concerning whose his- 
a pyar mere wantonness to entertain. The garden walls, which form 
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Hill’s Tiara and the Turban. 


Miss Helen Faucit’s “ Rosalind.”’ 
VERSES WRITTEN AFTER WITNESSING HER PERFORMANCE OF THAT CHA- 
RACTER AT THE HAYMARKET THEATRE ON WEDNESDAY EVENING, 
nov. 5, 1845. 
Oh Heaven ! ’tis she—her voice and air, 
So tenderly refined— 
So nobly sweet, so softly fair ; 
With buoyant grace beyond compare— 
The ‘‘ very Rosalind !” 


She comes from that Elysian field 
Of beauty and of light, 
To Shakspere’s ardent soul reveal’d, 
Though still in Fancy’s realm conceal’d, 
rom human ear and sight. 


One spirit exquisite descends, 
o bless our mortal sense ; 
One angel’s presence sure attends, 
To earthly stage a moment lends 
Its ** heavenly” influence. 


But see—the mimic pageant o’er, 
The goddess of the scene, 

So rapt and fancy-wove before, 

Is now ethereal no more, 
Though still she moves a queen. 


Now all the woman stands confess’d, 
To “ women” and to “ men ;” 
Nor Shakspere’s visions e’er impress’d 
So fond a thrill in every breast— 
Tis Helen’s self again! 





London Observer. 





SCENE IN A SANCTUM. 


BY PHAZMA, 


The editor is at his table, his eyein a fine phrenzy rolling, seemingly en- 
gaged upon a most minute and curious examination of a spider’s web in a 
corner of the ceiling. Suddenly the editor dashes his pen into the inkstand, 
drops his eye to the paper, flirts the extra ink from his pen into the eyes 
of a bust of Byron behind him, and commences scratching away with great 
energy. 

—Even so drop into oblivion the changing shadows of evening. Fold after fold of 
the golden-tinted clouds pass from before the vision, and while, in ecstatic revery, the 
mind soars away into heavenly conception— 

** Plase, sir, is the editor in?” says an exiled daughter of Hibernia, with 
an innocent preliminary arrangement of the next generation in her arms. 

‘** There he is, behind that curtain,” says one of the clerks. 

“It’s there he is, is it?” 

“ee Yes.” 

** And can I go in there ?” 

** Yes, yes.” 

‘** Hush—whisper—is he dacent ?” 

** Is he what !” 

* The editor gintleman—he’s not dangerous ?” 

** Perfectly ferocious.” 

** Now is he atrocious? and no charity for a lone woman ?” 

**O, try him—don’t bother me.” 

**Good morning, sir,” says the woman, crowding herself inside of the 
little door. 

The editor bends low over the paper, and scratches away harder than 
ever. 

—While the soul gently yields itself to those sacred emotions only to be known 
when calm and peace and starry loveliness is near— 

** Plase, sir, may I have a word with you?” 

**Good woman, what do you want?” exclaims the editor, dashing his 
en on the floor,and running his ten “pickers and stealers” furiously through 
is hair. 

** Hut tut! now, don’t be atrocious, there’s a honey !” 

** What do you want?” 

** Well, thin, troth it’s not much, and I can tell you, if you'll not give | 
way to your timper and be atrocious with me, as the young man told | 
me—” ' 

** I'd give five dimes for the privilege of swearing five minutes at this | 
woman !” mutters the editor between his teeth, as he pokes his head under | 
the table in search of his pen. | 

** So, thin, I’ll not detain yer attintion long, for troth and sure enough for 
ye, its better business must be troubling the like of ye’s.” 

The woman lays her little bundle of mortal animation upon the table, and 
deliberately takes a chair, drawing, in a confidential and mysterious manner, 
towards the editor. 

* Well, goon, what do you want ?” 

** Plase, sir, I’m from Ireland.” 

** Good gracious, madame, you needn’t tell me that !” 

** Whist, now—be aisy! I’m from Ireland, and it’s an honest living I’d be 
getting, and that’s jist what brings me to yourself, and thrue it is that ’ma 
tellin’ you, the Lord preserve us all for that same !” 

** Brimstone and —! you want a place!” 

“The blessings of St. Dennis be upon you, and may the sun ever smile 
upon the like of ye’s !” 

‘** What are you praying about ? I say, do you want a place ?” 

** And what for shouldn’t I pray, to be sure? and siandhur it is, by the | 
same token, for the youth at the books there—though he may be your son, | 





for he looks enough like you—and it’s handsome he is, at that—slandhur | 
is it, sir, to say you’re atrocious, when no one could be kinder to a lone wo- | 
man, and—” 

** Razors and red ink! how shall I get rid of this woman? James, for 
heaven’s sake, take this woman out of here and attend to her. It’s the old | 
story—she wants to advertise for a place, and she’s got no money to pay for | 
it—and she has just buried her grandmother—and—there ; do everything | 
she wants—take her away.” 

The woman goes to the clerk’s desk, and the editor resumes his writing. | 

—‘ Then it is that rosy joy seems to dance laughingly before us along the primrose 
path of happiness, and—” 

Here the editor stops, scratches his head, and commences on another | 
visual exploration of the cobweb in the corner, while the woman contin- | 
ues distracting his thoughts by talking to the clerk outside. 

‘* Yis, sir, It’s a maid sarvant sure, or a nurse for childher, or anything | 
—and sure enough the gintleman is atrocious—poor man, and the Lord | 
assist him—TI suppose it’s the politics that’s dementing him!” 

The editor resolutely scratches away upon the paper again: | 

—Absorbed ina sweet calm of the spirit, we glow with gratitude for the rapture of 
breathing life—the serenity of twilight awakens every faculty to new perceptions of 
bliss, and the cherub Hope— 

** Ba-a-ah! he-a-ha! ba-a-ba-ha-ha!” 

“Ten thousand thunders! with a quantity of lightning to match! who | 
brought a baby here? You woman—you——-! take this child off my table, | 
or [ll give it the Inkstand for a pap cup !” 

The women runs in and runs off with her child, the editor stamps and | 
swears and tears up his manuscript, the devil comes down for copy, and 
upon a fine tableau the curtain falls. This is a genuine sketch from real | 
life, that every editor in the land will recognize as a true picture, though, | 


out of thousands of other like vexations, this makes but one scene in a_ 
sanctum. St. Louis Reveille. | 
| 





The Wild Cattle of Texas. 

We find the following article, in relation to the wild cattle of Texas, in 
a recent number of the Houston Telegraph :— 

The settlers who have recently opened farms near the sources of the San 
Gabriel and Brushy, find the country well stocked with a singular breed of 
wild cattle. Large droves of these cattle are found not only on the San 
Gabriel, Leona and other tributaries of Little River, but also on the San Sa- 
ba, the Liano and many tributaries of the Upper Colorado, far above the 
settlements. They differ in form, color and Se bits from all the varieties of | 
domestic cattle in Texas. They are invariably of a dark brown color, with 
a slight tinge of dusky yellow on the tip of the nose and on the belly. Their 
horns are remarkably large, and stand out straight from the head. Although 
these cattle are generally much larger than the domestic cattle, they are 
more fleet and nimble, and when pursued often outstrip horses that easily 
outrun the buffalo. Unlike the buffalo, they seldom venture far out into 
the prairies, but are generally found in or near the forests that skirt the 
streams in that section. Their meat is of an excellent flavor, and is preferred 
by the settlers to the meat of the domestic cattle. It is said that their fat 











is so hard and compact that it will not melt in the hottest days of summer , 


\.*nd the candles formed. with it are far superior to those 
the ac- | with the tallow of other cattle. Some persons have 





| tache which first attracted the attention of Lady Adela. 





‘that are formed 

; attl 1e supposed that it is 
possible these cattle are a distinet race indigenous to America ; and the im- 
mense skeletons of srenec ign of fossil ox with straight horns, that are often 
found in the beds of the Brazos and Colorado, would seem to strengthen 
this opinion. But as these cattle‘are new found only in the vicinity of the 
old Missions, it is much more probable that they are the descendants of the 
cattle introduced by the early Spanish adventurers. It is said that a species 
of wild cattle, differing from all the domestic breeds of the Eastern conti- 
nent, is found-in the Sandwich Islands’; but it is well ascertained that this 
breed is derived from the domestic cattle that were left on those Islands by 
Vancouver. These cattle are so wild that they can only be caught alive by 
entrapping them in disguised pits. The celebrated botanist, Douglas, while 
on a tour in one of these Islands, fell into one of these pits, and was gored 
to death by a wild bull, who had been thus entrapped. Several attempts 
have been made by the settlers on the San Gabriel to domesticate the wild 
cattle in that section, but they have thus far been unsuccessful. As they 
are far superior to the domestic cattle of the country, not only in size, 
strength and agility, but also in the flavor of their meat and the density of 
their fat, they might, if once domesticated, become a valuable acquisition 
to the agriculturists of this country. 


' QUIPS AND CRANKS ABOUT THE ELOPEMENT. 


_ If Lady Adela is reproached for marrying so young, and after so very 
informal a fashion, she may very truly observe that the failing is heredita- 
ry, and that if she has not adopted “ grandmama’s advice,” she has follow- 
ed her ‘* example,” as it is well known that she (grandma) ran away when 
she was quite a child / 


The fashionable mamas declare that there is something very ominous in 
Lady Adela’s choosing a Doctors’ Commons’ man. ‘‘ Who knows but that 
some of its functions may not soon be called into action ?” is the exclama- 
tion of these frowning dames. Some of the wags say, apropos of her marry- 
ing the Proctor’s son, “ that she has displayed a will of her own, to which 
her husband will be obliged to administer ; and that she may now laugh 
at the entry of any parental caveat.” 


The lady’s maid who attended on Lady Adela stated, it seems, when 
questioned about the lady’s absence, that she was in momentary expectation 
of hearing her ladyship’s bell. But on a messenger being dispatched to 
her chamber, alas, no bel/(e) was there! This wasall natural enough, for 
lo, a few hours afterwards, it was ringing at Gretna Green. 

THE FORCE OF EXAMPLE. 
‘* My Granny did so before me.”—Old Ditty. 
Their mouths with amazement your old tabbies ope, 
To think the fair Apexa thus should elope: 
But Jersey himself at the simpletons smiled— 
** The young minx has proved she’s her grandmama’s Child!” 

That the perceptions of the fair runaway were not a little confused by the 
step she had taken, was proved by a marvellous display of short memory 
when before the ‘‘ high priest” of Gretna. Lady Adela, it seems, could 
not recollect her own name! That is to say, she forzot two or three out of 
those given at the baptismal font. The jolly gentleman who performed the 
nuptial ceremony was, however,very acee™modating on this score, and de- 
clared it to be a matter of no consequence — instancing in justification the 
Prince of Capua, with his sixteen names, and who very excusably could 
not remember half. No doubt the bride imagined that, being about to 
change her own name for her husband’s, her non-recellection of those 
given her by her parent was of no consequence. 

One of the two witnesses to this remarkable marriage was the postillion 
who drove the loving pair from Carlisle. This circumstance admitted of 
little choice, and, though the bride was an Earl’s daughter, under the pe- 
culiar predicament of the parties no better choice was permitted. In truth, 
a very proper person for a witness when the officiating priest was a pub- 
lican ! 

Mine host of the “Gretna Hall” tavern, by whom the ceremony was 
performed, seemed, as may be supposed, to view the elopement as a capi- 
tal thing of its kind, and not a bit the less so when he learned the rank of 
the bride. By way of administering encouragement, if any were needed, 
he pulled out hisregister of ranaway matches, and pointed with exultation 
to his collection of the names of those who had the honor of being “‘spliced” 
by him during the last few years. What the Captain thought of the scene 
is not known, but the fair Adela, ‘‘ nothing loth,” went through it witha 
charming self-possession and alacrity, showing that where there’s a‘ will” 
how easy is the way for a young lady to get married. The Captain’s sig- 
nature to the certificate was written ‘‘ ina fine bold hand,” while that of 
the bride is said to be characterised by its ‘‘ delicacy and finish.” No 
other symptom of * delicacy” is mentioned in connection with this affair, 
and the * finish” is yet to come. 

The “ first night” was passed at *‘ a lone hostelrie,” situate about midway 
between Gretna and Hawick. Its loneliness could be, of course, no objection 
to the newly married pair, who were naturally anxious for nobody’s com- 
pany but their own, “After such a trying ordeal they must have much to 
to say to one another. 

A pretty general opinion prevails that it was the gallant Captain’s mous- 
If the fact be so, 
it is to be feared, judging from the color of that facial ornament, that she 
has built her happiness on a sandy foundation. This is but conjecture, it 
is true; yet Lady Adela will not be the first young lady who has been cap- 
tivated by the curl of a military moustache. 

CLEM’S REFLECTION ON THE GO OFF FROM BRIGHTON. 
‘© Oh! lucky girl! ” Crem sadly cried, 
When she had heard the great to-do; 
“Oh! lucky girl, how oft [ve tried, 
** But tried in vain, to go off to!” 
When the messenger arrived at Arundel with the news of the elopement 








| of Lady Adela, the “ Royal Countess,” observing his alarmed look, exclaim- 


ed, ‘* Has the house taken fire ?” ‘* No,” replied the man, ‘‘ but Lady Adela 
has, and is run off for the engine.” Her ladyship hastened her return imme- 


| diately. 


The Captain and his bride, after the ceremony was duly completed, 
thought it best, it seems, instead of going back to Brighton to seek parental 


forgiveness from Lady Adela’s father, to keep onward in thesame direction, 
The Captain was ‘‘ too far north” not to know that the greater distance he 
could keep for the present from those whom he had so unceremoniously 


robbed of a daughter the better. All things considered, it was decidedly 
the pleasanter course to push on to Edinburgh. 
A feminine correspondent, who subscribes herself ‘* An Independent 


Young Lady,” expresses her feeling touching the late elopement in the 
following terms, and as there is nothing like learning all sorts of opinions 
on an occurrence so interesting, we make room for hers with the rest:— 
** Lady Adela Villiers, deserves admiration for showing so noble an exam- 
ple of independence and disinterestedness, in breaking through those con- 
ventional shackles of aristocratic bondage which restrain and control the 


most serious and important acts in the lives of the young and noble ladies 
of this country, who generally are disposed of in marriage by parents inva- 
riably swayed by ambition and avarice, and who force them {o ‘marry some 
roue, or worn out Marquis or Duke, whom they can never love, aad who 
never intended loving them. Lady Adela, though very young, was sensi- 
ble of the fate which awaited her; and, having formed an attachment, de- 
termined to marry the man she could love, though in a less elevated posi- 
tion in society, and possessing a moderate fortune, to being sacrificed at the 
shrine of paternal ambition.” 








DUELLING ILLUSTRATED. 


“The following record of a duel,” says a correspondent of the Knicker- 
bocker, “ is at once a powerful comment upon this custom, and forcible and 
impressive in the manner in which it is related. It is only necessary to 
premise, that the duel is stated to have been occasioned by a dispute com- 
menced jestingly, which of the two had the fairest claims to be considered 
the elected favorite of a country belle.” ; 

“Captain,” said Mr. Trevor, firmly, extending his right band, with his 
glove half drawn on. The Captain turned suddenly toward him, with a fu- 
rious scowl: * 1] am told you are a dead shot, eh ?” ; . 

‘Well, sir, and what of that?” inquired the Captaiff, haughtily, and 
with some curiosity in his countenance. 

“You know I am short-sighted, blind as a beetle, 
versed in shooting matters.” ; : 

“Why, what do you mean by all this?” inquired the Captain, with a 
contemptuous sneer. . 

“Oh! merely that we ought to fight on equal terms; do you think, 
my good sir, that I will stand to be shot, without having a chance of on 
turning the favour? I have to say, therefore, that since this quarrel 1s 0 
your own seeking, I shall insist on our fighting breast to breast, and muz- 
zle to muzzle across a table. Yes,” he continued, elevating his voice near- 
ly to a shout, “* we will go down to hell together! That's some conscla- 
tion.” ’ 

‘Infamous ! monstrous !” was echoed from all present. They said Bes 
would not hear of such a thing; they would not stand by to see such butc 


and not very well 
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ery. Eight or ten left the a2, abruptly, and did not return. The Cap-j in his turn presented him with another hundred pound note, enclosed in a letter 


tain made no reply to Trevor’s proposal, but was conversing anxiously with | from London, with the postage paid. 


his friends, . 
“Now, sir, who is the coward ?” inquired Trevor, sarcastically. a 
“A few moments will show,” replied the Captain, stepping forward wit 

no sign of agitation, except a countenance of an ashy hue; ‘for I agonte,jo 
your terms, ruffianly and murderous as they are ; and may the ome & a 
ruined house overwhelm you and your family forever r faltered the Cap- 
tain, who saw of course that certain death was preparing for both. The 
preparations were soon made, and they consisted, by mutual agreement = 
the seconds, in loading the pistols with blank cartridges. As the o* et 
were impatient, the pistols were placed in the hands of each in dead si- 
lence. ee. _— 

“Are you prepared, Mr. Trevor?” inquired one of the Captain’s friends. 
Being answered in the affirmative, in a moment after the two principals, 
pistol in hand, approached each other. Though I was almost blinded with 
agitation, and in common with those around me, anxious respecting the 
success of the scheme of loading the pistols with blank cartridges, my eyes 
were riveted on their every movement.—There was something solemn and 
impressive in their demeanor. Though stepping to certain death, as they 
supposed, there was not the slightest symptom of terror or agitation visible ; 
no swaggering, affectation of a calmness they did not feel. The counte- 
nance of each was deadly pale and damp, but not a muscle trembled. 

‘‘Who is to give us the word ?” asked the Captain, in a whisper, which, 
though low, was heard all over the room ; ‘‘for in this sort of affair, if one 
fires a second before the other, he is a murderer.” 

At that moment a noise was heard. It was the surgeon, who had arrived, 
and now entered breathless. 

“Step out, and give the word at once,” said Mr. Trevor, impatiently. 

Both the Captain and Mr. Trevor returned, and shook hands, with a me- 
lancholy smile, and then took their places. The gentleman who was to 
give the signal then stepped toward them, and closing his eyes with his 
hands said in a tremulous tone, ‘Raise your pistols!’—the muzzles were 
instantly touching one another’s breasts—‘and when I have counted three, 
fire! One, two, three!’ 

They fired ; both recoiled several paces with the shock, and their friends 
rushed forward. 

““Why, what is the meaning of this!” exclaimed both, ina breath. ‘Who 
has dared to mock us in this way? There were no balls in the pistols !” 
exclaimed Trevor, fiercely. 

The seconds explained the well-intended artifice, and were cursed by 
both for their pains. It was in vain we all implored them to be reconciled, 
as each had done amply sufficient to vindicate his honor. Trevor almost 
gnashed his teeth with fury. There was something fiendish, I thought, in 
the expression of his countenance. ‘‘It is easily remedied,” said the Captain, 
as his eye caught several small-swords hanging in their view. He took 
down two, measured them, and proffered one to his antagonist, who clutch- 
ed it eagerly.‘* There can be no decepticn here, at any rate,” said he. 

Each put themselves in posture. We feil back, horror-stricken at the 
relentless spirit with which they seemed animated. I do not know which 

was the better swordsman. I only recollect seeing a rapid glancing of 
their weapons, flashing about like sparks of fire, and a hurrying about in 
all directions, which lasted for several moments, when one of them fell. 

It was the Captain ; for the strong and skilful arm of Trevor had thrust 
his sword nearly up to the hilt in the side of his antagonist. His very 
heart was cloven. The unfortunate young man fell without uttering a 

groan. Hissword dropped from his grasp. He pressed his right hand to 
his breast, and with a quivering motion of the lips, as if struggling to speak, 
expired. 

“Oh! my great God !”” exclaimed Trevor, in a broken and hollow tone, 
with aface so blanched and horror-stricken, that it froze my very blood to 
look upon him, ‘*What have i done? Can all this be real?’ He con- 
tinued on his knees by the side of his fallen antagonist, with his hands 
clasped convulsively, and his eyes glaring upward for several minutes, 
The unhappy survivor lingered an exile in a foreign land five years, and 
died of a broken heart. 
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AMERICAN RAGE FOR FOREIGNISM. 








An American painter of fine talents, painted a picture intended only as a 
study ; but in & he had so successfully imitated the style of one of the best 
schools of the 16th century, that many European artists were themselves de- 
ceived. The picture was regarded asa very beautiful gem of some old master ; 
and had the artist been inclined to resort to one of the tricks so often practised, 
he might have declared it to be by some illustrious painter, put into his hands 
by a nobleman who was compelled to sell it ; although he was not at liberty to 
give the proprietor’s name—and in this manner a Jarge sum might have been 
obtained. 

To enjoy a joke at the expense of several painters of rather large pretensions 
for their calibre, such a representation was made, and two or three gentlemen, 
whose testimony might some time be useful, admitted behind the scenes. 
Among other competitors for the prize was a geatleman of large fortune. 
Hearing several painters of great reputation express a warm admiration for the 
work, he came forward and offered a large sum for it. The owner and painter 
of the picture, however, frankly told the American gentleman that he could not 
warrant anything about it, and if he purchased it, he must doit on his own 
responsibility. 

‘“* Never mind,” said the American, “It is evidently a picture of real merit, 
and I don’t care if Jim Crow painted it ; I will give that sum ($500."’) 

He came for his picture, money in hand. [t was not only a most astonishin 
imitation of the old style of coloring, é&c., but it had been regularly sébjected 
to smoke, acids, &c., till even the. painter said if he had not done it him- 
self he would have sworn it had, to say the least, seen three hundred years. 

But the artist was incapable of an imposition; and when the American laid 
down his money, the painter said : 

‘My dear sir, I won't deceive you: and I had no intention of humbugging 
anybody, but some of these brother artists. That picture 1 made and smoked 
myself; and it is as true,’’ said he, when he saw the incredulity of the Aimeri- 
can, “itis as true, as that I ever made and smoked a ham”’ 

But still the American would not believe it ; he thought the artist was “ sick 
of the bargain,” and resorted to this ruse to get off from the contract. 


‘No, no !”’ answered the American, ‘‘ [ have seen too many pictures. You 
can't make me believe it. There is not a man living who can paint that pic- 
ture.” 

Well,” said the painter, “I will not take advantage of you, nor will I 
trouble the few men who are in the secret, to come in and give testimony. 
But tell me one thing : if I will convince you, in five minutes, that I made that 
picture what will you give me for it.” 

“T will pay the five Bundred dollars,” he replied, ‘and a commission for 
another at the same price. 

“Done,” said the artist. ‘* Look here,” tearing up a piece of the canvass 
wrapped round the corner and nailed down. ‘ Do you call that old or new can- 
vass t” 

The American looked at it carefully and saw on the clear white ground, 
printed in very legible characters, the name of the maker, the date and place. 
** Belfast, 1838, 42 3-4 yards. Warranted. 

The artist had done this ‘on purpose,’’ and the case was made out. 

“ What do you sav now ?” he asked. ‘I have won fairly, but I do not like 
bets ; give me two hundred and fifty dollars, which is more than the picture is 
worth, and I am satisfied.” 

The American just at that moment bethought himself of an engagement he 
had with a friend; and making some apology for his abruptness, left the studio, 
and the artist never saw him again except in the shop of a picture vender, where 
he got well “come up with’ for his treatment of one of his own countrymen. 
He purchased a painting which several who saw and perhaps too who knew 
what pic'ures are, assured me might be found in Florence for thirty dollars, and 
he ; aid four hundred dollars for it! To finish the chapter, he passed it off at 
an American Custom House, as the work of an American artist (to save the 
duty) and it now adorns the saloon of in New York, where the celebrated, 
gifted and generous proprietor, has, after making some use of the smoking, 
dusting, and acid process, he learned from the above named artist, attempt- 


ed to pass it off as the work of one of the greatest masters of the middle 
ages, 





; Bat the best part of the story is yet to come, for I thought the matter worth 
rs out tothe end. An Englishman of taste and fortune, who had fora 
ong time resided abroad and was esteemed an accomplished connoisseur, hear- 


‘When T heard of this story (and I've heard of more than one noble act of 
this kind of English gentlemen, for which I honor them) I thought it worth tell- 
ing. It seems to me to come just to the point. The Englishman prized the 
picture because it was a modern work, done worthy of the ancient schools. The 
American despised it for the very same reason. So much for the difference 
between a real lover of the arts, and a man who buys a picture to be thought a 
person of taste.—C. Edwards Lester. 
A Live Yankee. 

A correspondent of the New Haven Herald paints the following charac- 
ter, which he met on a recent trip up the valley of the Connecticut :— 

‘* IT say, mister,” said ahalf impudent, and yet rather pleasant looking fel- 
low, entering the bar room where I sat, “* guess as how I’ve seen you some- 
where, haint [ ?” 

** Shouldn’t wonder,” I said, “« I’ve been there very often.” 

**O, hum—into me [ see. Guess as how you haint been a minister nor 
nothin’ ?” 

** Then you don’t guess right.” 

“* There, seed it from the first—know’d it ; and yet you hain’t exactly the 
ministerial cut. Don’t look brimstone at a feller when he swears, or turn 
up your eyes like a duck in a thunder storm, and leok somehow or other 
just like no body else in the world.” 

‘* Does that make a minister, friend ?” 

** Pll tell you what, mister—guess as how it does sometimes—he, he, he ! 
Travelin’ for health, I guess.” 

** There you guess right.” 

** Thought so—what’s the matter on you ?” 

** Dyspepsia.” 

** Dyspepsy ? dyspepsy ? O, the d—1 in the g - 

** Exactly so, friend ; you’ve hit the nail onthe head. Been in the fire 
perhaps ?” 

“ Haiw’t 1? Tell you what, thought I was going to the d——1 two 
years.” 
me You look well enough now.” 

** Don’t 12?” 

** What cured you ?” 

** Look here, mister, father’s got a horse that hain’t his equal no where 
in this country I cantell you. He stands all so—like a gallows ; trots strad- 
dle ; and when he canters you’d think yourself top of a meetin’ house going 
to Jehu ;—well, got right on him, and went like a streak of lightnin’ right 
into Canada. Now look at me!” 

** You are worth looking at.” 

** Ain’t 1? Tell you what if you ministers when you gits a good salary, 
*d just git some land and dig your own corn and taters, guess as how you 
wouldn’t git the dyspepsy.” 

** Right, friend—I’ll record that.” 

** Know parson H , down here at Bethlem ?” 

*:Tes.” 

‘* Beats a feller all holer at mowin’ and pitchin’. Seed him stick a pig 
last winter and hain’t a feller in the town can come itina rodon him. Grand 
feller—smart chap—preaches like sixty ?” 
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THE LATE ELOPEMENT. 

‘Captain and Lady Adela Ibbetson have arrived in Dublin’? Thus runs a 
paragraph in alithe morning newspapers of yesterday ; and were it not that in 
these days of locomotion time and space are alike nearly annihilated, render- 
ing possible things, which, heretofore, must have been placed among the cate- 
gory of miracles, we think our readers would scarcely be prepared for the 
announcement we are now called upon to make, viz., that the Lady Adela and 
her gallant spouse were re-married at an early hour yesterday morning, in the 
parish church of St. Pancras, Middlesex. 

Whether the newly-married pair actually made the circuit of the three king- 
doms since they mutually plighted their troth at Gretna the other day, or 
whether the visit to Dublin was merely a chimera in the brain of the Hibernian 
reporters, this deponent saith not. Certain is is, however, that the Gallant 
Captain, having obtained an extended leave of absence from his military duties, 
arrived, in company with his youthful bride, at the residence of his father in 
Chester-terrace, Regent’s Park, on the evening of Saturday last, and at ten 
o’clock yesterday morning was again married to her ladyship according to the 
tites of the Church of England, in St. Pancras church, New-road. 

We believe we are correct in stating that this sccond marriage has been 

solemnised at the express desire of Lady Adela’s parents; indeed, the consent 
of her Ladyship’s noble father was absolutely necessary before the license could 
be obtained. 

The preliminaries were al] arranged on Saturday last, on which day a license 
was obtained from the Faculty-office. 

The ceremony of yesterday was of a strictly private character. At a few 
minutes before ten o'clock two carriages drew up at the front entrance of the 
church, from which the “ bridal’’ party alighted. 

Lady Adela was accompanied by Mrs. Ibbetson (we believe) and two other 
ladies. The bridegroom was attended by his father, Mr. [bbetson, sen. 

The bride wore a very beautiful figured white satin dress, with bonnet en 
suite. Her Ladyship looked as blooming as ever, and appeared to have los, 
none of her natural buoyancy. 

The parties having taken their station near the altar, the ceremony com- 
menced, the Rey. Lord Wriothesly Russell, canon of Windsor and rector of 
Chenies, Bucks, performing the service 

Tt will be observed that no member of her Ladyship’s family was pre- 
sent 

The ceremony was witnessed by several persons, and among the group near 
the altar was one female, said to be an ‘‘ ancient domestic” in the service 
of the Countess of Jersey, who, it was stated, attended to see the marriage 
duly performed. ; 

At the close of the service the marriage was recorded in the usual! manner in 
the register books of the parish, and the parties left the church. 

Captain Ibbetson has obtained leave of absence from his regiment until the 
30th instant, and at an early hour vesterday afternoon the Gallant Officer with 


his lovely bride left town to pass a short interval in retirement. 
London Morning Post, of 18th Nov. 





THE WOES AND MISERIES OF THE STAGE, ; 

Mr. Russell seemed to consider every grade of theatrical life fraught with 
misery. Asa performer, and occasionally as a stage manager, he possessed 
many opportunities of forming a judgment, for he knew them all, from the half- 
starved ballet girl, who, poor thing, shivers in her gauze, the least considered 
harlequin that jumps Jim Crow, to the most honoured winners of fame and 
money. He had seen Mrs. Jordan “crying like the rain,” after she had en- 
chanted the house with her assumed vivacity, and handed her hard-won earn- 
ings to the father of her children, when he had waited for the poor amount with 
ungracious impatience. The o!d actor would then mournfully describe the 
inevitable destiny of over-excited nerves, and tell with what stormy bursts of 
grief, what passionate floods of tears, Mrs. Siddons occasionally wrung her 
tragic hands, ‘‘ and wished toGod she had never been an actress.” Having 
known the late Duchess of St. Albans from her “first appearance on any stage,” 
Mr. Russell’s anecdotes of that fair lady’s generous impulses and frank bene- 
volence of character were exceedingly good, but would lose part of their point 
in recital, for Jerry (as his oldest friends called him) was a first-rate “ story- 
teller.” A farm house lodging, a fish pond, or a river side were the only locali- 
ties Mr. Russell pined after in his ‘weary age.”’ Isaac Walton never sighed 
forth rural aspirations half so pathetically. He used to tell us a comic story 
of a performer named Du Camp, who, half a century ago, took a farm at Finch- 
ley, leaving to his wife the sole trust and charge ef its, to her. most novel and 
unpleasant duties. As it may be supposed the lady (who had been used before 
her marriage to fare sumptuously every day, to enjoy her own carriage, and 
rejoice in her private box at the Opera) was not greatly improved in health or 
temper by the damp of the cold dairy or the harmony of the hogstye. While 
Duo Camp rioted in London, and trod the stage in inferior characters, she grew 
cross and crippled with rheumatism, and ha!f distracted by the woes of her posi- 
tion. The actors from Drury-lane enjoyed this Finchley farm amazingly when- 
ever Du Camp dared to take them down for a Sunday’s treat ; for there, by the 
warm fire-side, muffled up in shawls, and wearing high clogs, sat the ce-devant 
lady, scolding her bewildered husband in the shrillest tones, and taking small 
account of his visitors. — 

«You are a most horrid farmer, you are; there's the butter won t come, and 
the eggs will go. The horses have been in the corn—they’Il all die ! the sheep 





mont the incident, visited the painter, and was so struck with the masterly! 
x ‘ ny, with which this picture had been executed and smoked, that he laid down 
1undred pound note of the Bank of England, upon_the painter’s table, and 
8 aid, without parley : 
If this will inducetyou to part with the piece, I shall be happy to offer it to 
you In exchange for the pictare.” 
4 yd re sum,” said the artist, “ will be enough ” 
idem mathe er say,”’ the gentleman replied, ‘ that when you will paint me ano- 
his 800d as this, I'll give you another note of the same value.”’ 
Unenn ae way of treating with artists is characteristic of English gen- 
— or Jortane. The artist again took up his palette, aod executed in a few 
® much finer piece, and smoked and besmeared it back the requisite 


are strayed away! the pigs have eaten the chickens! the sow’s rooted up the 
asparagus-bed. You won't stay at home and mind ’em, though you KNow you 
are a VERY bad actor.” Wan x 

The husband, afraid to speak, would look appealingly at his ua gale = 
mustfhave plenty of poultry,” or some such kindly suggestive remark, would only 
serve to call forth a fresh list of grievances. r ; 
“La! la! pouliry! we've not got a winged thing alive here but the seagull 
I brought from Margate, and fourteen peacocks, that scream like death-fetches. 
The higgler stole the turkeys—he did, I know. The gipsies burnt the hedges ; 
the gleaner took the apples; the thatch is blown off the barn ; the pigeons aie 
flown, God knows where ; and the horrid-bees have swarmed off to ighgate- 
hill. Everything’s going to ruin here. He won't stay at home and mind ’em, 


~ ’ bad act ” 
and he’s a very bad actor! he KNows he’s a very Bontley’s Miscellany. 





humber of centuries into antiquity, and presented it to his noble patron ; who) 





THE ‘RESURRECTIONISTS. 


By“ Peqnot,” a cortesponadht of the “ Spirit of the Times.” 


As we returned to our | our con nat turned n 
the agitating event that we witnessed, ‘iguusiee caution ne- 
cessary in the procuring of for anatomical examinati 


lated an occurrence that h 
standing in South Scsiiene ———— 

Shortly after the American revolution, he visited Europe for the purpose 
of pursuing his medical studies, and was received into the family of the 
same distinguished gentleman, whom he had just heard lecture, then begin- 
ning to rise to eminence and notice; an advantage which was necessarily 
confined to a very few. In one of the dark and storm nights of Decem- 
ber, Mr. Hunter and his wife having been called to the bed-side of a dying 
relative in the country, as Dr. ——— was quietly sitting at the parlor fire, 
absorbed in his studies, he was aroused by a hurried ring at the street door, 
and rising, went to answer it himself. Upon opening the door, a hackney 
coach, with its half-drowned horses, presented itself at the side of the walk, 
and two men, in slouched hats and heavy sailor coats dripping with water, 
standing upon the steps, inquired in a low tone if he wanted a subject. Be- 
ing answered in the affirmative, they opened the carriage door, lifted out 
the body, which was enveloped in a sack, and having carried it up stairs to 
the dissecting-room, which was the garret, received the two guineas which 
they had demanded, and withdrew. The affair was not unusual, and Dr. 
resuming his book, soon forgot the transaction. About eleven o’clock, 
while still absorbed in his studies, he heard a violent female shriek in the 
entry, and the next instant the servant maid, dashing opening the door, fell 
senseless upon the carpet at his feet, the candlestick which she held, roll- 
ing some distance as it fell. 

Perceiving that the cause of alarm, whatever it might be, was without, 
he caught up the candlestick, and, jumping over her prostrate form, rushed 
into the hall where an object met his view which might well have tried the 
nerves of the strongest man. Standing half-way down the staircase, was a 
fierce, grim-looking man, perfectly naked, his eyes glaring wildly and fear- 
fully from beneath a coarse shock of dark hair, which, nearly concealing a 
narrow forehead, partially impeded a small stream of blood trickling down 
the side of the face, from adeep scratch in the temple. In one hand he 
graspad a sharp long belt-knife, such as is used by riggers and sailors, the 
other holding on by the bannister, as he somewhat bent over to meet the 
gaze of the Doctor rushing into the entry. The truth flashed across the 
mind of Dr. in an instant, and with admirable presence of mind, he 
made one spring, catching the man by the wrist which held the knife, in a 
way that prevented his using it. 

*‘In the name of God! where am I?” demanded the man ina horror- 
stricken voice, ‘‘ am I to be murdered ?” 

** Silence !—not a whisper,” sternly answered Dr. 
steadily in the eyes—* Silence and your life is safe.” 

Wrenching the knife from his hand, he pulled him by the arm passively 
along into the yard, and hurrying through the gate, first ran with him through 
one alley, then into another, and finally rapidly through a third, till coming 
to an outlet upon one of the narrow and unfrequented streets, he gave him 
a violent push,—retracing his steps again on the wings of the wind, pulling 
too, and doubly locking the gate behind him, leaving the object of his alarm 
perfectly bewildered and perplexed, and entirely ignorant of the place from 
whence he had been so summarily ejected. The precaution and presence 
of mind of Dr. , most probably saved the house of Mr. Hunter from 
being torn down and sacked by the mob, which would have been instantly 
collected round it, had the aggrieved party known where to have led them 
to wreak his vengeance. 

After a few days, inquiry was carefully and cautiously made through the 
police, and it was ascertained that three men aswering the description of 
the resurrectionists and their victim had been drinking deeply through the 
afternoon, in one of the low dens in the neighborhood of Wapping ; that 
one had sunk into a stupid state of intoxication, and had, in that situation, 
had been stripped and placed in a sack by his companions, a knife having 
been previously placed in his hand that he might relieve himself from his 
confinement upon his return to sensibility ; and that in addition to the poor 
wretch’s clothes, they had realized the two guineas for his body. 
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The Measure of a Foot. 

When the mail fails, one falls back willingly on the Courrier des Etats 

Unis, although M. Gaillardet’s elegant fluency and wit are horribly man- 
gled by translation. Some weeks since five or six gay ‘“‘ men-about-town,” 
after a long sitting in the salon of a restaurant on the boulevards at Paris, 
were discoursing, over their wine, of the merits of the various pretty ac-. 
tresses of Paris. One of the party maintained that such an actress had the 
most delicious little foot imaginable—not to be equalled in China, let alone 
France. 
To this another responded, that pretty as the feet of Mdlle. were, 
yet they were not to be compared for delicacy with those of a certain 
lady in Breda street; adding, with some complacency, that he had had the 
pleasure of measuring them with his own hands. 

Thereupon a discussion followed which ended in a bet of a hundred Jowis 
upon their respective = 

‘* But,” cried the other members of the party, ‘‘in order to decide the 
question, we must have the precise measure of Mdlle. *s foot. Who 
will furnish it?” 

* Oh, I will furnish it,” replied the knight who asserted the superiority 
of the foot of Mdlle. , the actress; ** I shall visit her shortly.” 

“In fact, shortly afterwards, the young puppy presented himself with 
determined effrontery at the door of the actress. He announced himself and 
entered. 

** Mademoiselle,” he at once commenced, ‘‘I have just been betting a 
hundred /owis that you have the prettiest little foot in Paris, or in all Europe. 
Permit me, I beg you, to take the measure of your foot to satisfy my friends, 
and accept for yourself half the stakes.” 

At first the lady was inclined to be indignant, but quickly recovering her- 
self and her spirit, she replied with assumed sobriety, 

«« Mon Dieu, Monsieur! I shouldbe sorry to give you the trouble to stoop 
for the measurement. Know, then, that the measure of my foot is exactly 
that of your wit. Report this to your friends, and [ am persuaded they will 


admit at once that my foot is the smallest that ever was seen. 
N. O. Picayune. 














THE MOTHER OF NAPOLEON. 

Very bright recollections associate themselves with the entree of Madame 
Letitia, the empress-mother, who now came to visit her son for the first 
time as king. She traversed imperial realms and kingdoms, obeying the 
behests of her sons; and the most renowned and greatest among them had 
brought all these crowus into his family at the point of his sword, thus ex- 
alting it to the first place in astonished Europe. At William’s-hobe, then 
styled Napoleon’s-hohe, the mother was received by her children, and re- 
posed there a few days, previously to making her solemn entrance into the 
capital. Great preparations were made for her reception; the whole gar- 
rison was drawn out in gala dress, at the castle and place d’armes, the 
burgher companies, in uniform, formed a line from the gate to the castle ; 
the bells rang, and at intervals a salute of one hundred guns welcomed the 
mother of the king to his capital. The houses in the streets, through which 
the train passed, were festively adorned with wreaths of flowers and tapes- 
try hangings, the whole offering was arichly ornamented and pompous spec- 
tacle. It might be eleven o’clock in the day when Madame Letitia appear- 
ed. She sat in a carriage gilded throughout, built in Paris expressively for 
this occasion, of an antique, noble form, the side-pannels of which were 
entirely composed of panes of plate glass, held together by golden rods. 
| Fair pages, dressed in white, and blue, and gold, clustered upon the car- 
| riage wherever it was possible to cling This magnificent equipage, pre- 

ceded by twelve running footmen, with staves in their hands, was drawn by 
| eight beautiful white horses, whose snowy manes and tails were interwoven 
| with gold and purple ribbons, and each was led by a groom of the stables, 
' who was also in gala dress. The King, the generals, and ministers, as well 
as the gardes du corps, accompanied this brilliant train, which, howeve r; 
| attracted little attention, for all eyes were turned towards Madame Letitia, 
| who bowed her mild, handsome, matronly face in salutation to all surround- 
jing her. 

The impression made by her manner has been so often and so fully de- 
scribed, that these fleeting lines will suffice for comprehending her part in 
the enthusiasm demonstrated on all sides for the reigning family. They 
who have had the happiness of beholding that highly distinguished woman, 
alike remarkable in her face and in her person, must preserve a reeollection 
of her at once melancholy and ennobling, which can only be extinguished 
with life. Soon after she entered the palace she appeared at the balcony, 
leaning on the king’s arm. The troops marched past; then followed a 
splendid drawing-room, the theatre and fireworks in the evening, with other 
such festivities. Bentley's Miscellany. 
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A Novel Hunt.—A few days ago ahare that was hard pressed bent its 
course into Carnarvon, with hounds and huntsmen at its heels, and speeding 
its way through streets, lanes, and alleys, made to the quay, where find- 
ing a hound close upon her, she jumped into the river, and was boldly and 
successfully making for the opposite bank, when a dog that was flung in 
after her, seized poor puss, to the deep regret of the spectators, who thought 
that the poor a: r such agallant run, might have been all to 
escape with her life. 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


Avevara, Ga. .... Hampton Course, Jockey Club Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 3d Feb. 
Baron Rover, La. . Fall Meeting in the course of the season. 

Cuarceston, 8. C.. Washington Course, Annual J.C. Meeting, Wednesday, 18th Feb. 
Co.umara, 8. C.... Annual Jockey Club Meeting, 2d Tuesday in Jan. 

Franxuin, La..... Jockey Club Fall Meeting, last Monday, 29th Dec. 

Jackson, Miss... .. Jockey Club Meeting, 4th Monday, 24th Jan. 

Monies, Ala. ..... Bascombe Course, Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 21st Jan. 
Seima, Ala...... Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 4th Tuesday, 23d Dec. 


On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


NEW ORLEANS RACES. 

The utmost interest is felt in the sporting circles here, and indeed all 
over the country, to learn the results of the New Orleans Races, which 
commenced on the Metairie Course on the 9th instant. Wecan form a 
pretty correct estimate of the cracks of Tennessee and Kentucky from their 
respective performances during the Fall campaign, but how they will com- 
pare with those of Louisiana and Mississippi remains to be seen. The Bro- 
thers Kenner and WE Ls of Louisiana, have each a strong stable, compris- 
ing young things who promise to fill the places of Grey Medoc and Luda 
—of Linnet and Reel. Mr. Porter of the same State, with Lecomrr & 
Co., Mr. Peyron, Mr. Mruuer, Mr. CARNEL, and others, are said to be in 
great force. But Col. Brncaman and Mr. Mrnor, of Natchez—the “‘great 
guns” of the Mississippi Turf—are expected to bring to the post at New 
Orleans some youngs of the very highest promise. What is to come from Ala- 
bama, and especially from the Forks of Cypress? May we not look for the 
debut of another lot of Glencoes and Leviathans? The Brother of Peytona 
has already been a winner, and there is a brother or sister to Sarah Bladen, 
which is said to be ** one of’em.” ~ So is Mr. Peyron’s Cost Johnson—Ata- 
lanta’s colt by Boston—and "Mr. CaGe’s Mary Kate, by Leviathan. What 
the Kenners and Col. BrnGaMan will start against the three champions 
of Tennessee, Kentucky and Missouri—Tarantula, Motto, and Jerry Lancas- 
ter—we are anxious to learn. Alaric and Darkness from Kentucky, will 
be most formidable sweepstake colts, being among the best three yr. olds 
that have come out for a long time, report says ; Greer of Kentucky, con- 
trives every year to ‘* scare up” a good one. 

From the immense number of stables at New Orleans they are ‘“ bound” 
to have tip top racing. We only hope the weather may be fine, for both 
Oxurver and Leere have their courses in admirable order, we understand. 
We shall be disappointed if “the best time on record” is not equalled, at 
short distances, thongh at four mile heats, we can hardly anticipate such a 
result. Itisa matter of serious doubt whether there is a four mile horse at 
New Orleans equal to Reel, Sarah Bladen, Wagner, Miss Foote, Grey Me- 
doc, or George Martin, in their day, though some of the young ones may 
eventually reach it. Altorf, Grymes, Luda, Bee’s-wing, The Poney, Jim 
Bell, Hannah Harris and perhaps one or two more, though horses of the 
first class, are hardly to be ranked with the cracks named above,—who may 
be said to have respectively reached the head of the South-western Turf,— 
though each was distinguished by very brilliant performances. 

How immensely have horses improved throughout the South-west since 
racing was revivedat New Orleans by Mr. Oxiver’s first meeting on the 
Eclipse Course, in March, 1837! What a show the cracks of that day 
would make now! Angora beat a field of seven in 2:01—1:59. Linnet 
won at two mile heats, Naked Truth at three, Fanny Wright at four, and 
Antelope the plate race. The course was heavy, to be sure, but the races 
were a long way over four, six, and eight minutes. At the following De- 
cember meeting we were present, and well recollect what a capital race it 
was thought Virginia Fairfield made when she beat Naked Truth, Susan 
Yandall, and Fanny Bell at four heats of three miles, the quickest of which 
was 5:53. The purse was $2,000, the course in fine order, and the weather 
delightful during the week. Angora won the plate race of $1,000, two 
mile heats, beating three, in 3:55—3:49—the first time they “ popt it into 
the forties.” Fanny Wright, ‘a five thousand dollars mare,” beat Glorvi- 
na, after what was deemed a prodigious fine race in 7:51—8:04, the purse 
being no less than $3,000, of which the second horse got $500! In the 
following year Linnet, Dick Chinn, Pollard, and Mad Anthony, beat good 
fields at four, three and two mile heats, over the Metairie Course, while 
on the Eclipse, the following week, Wagner won at'two and four mile heats. 
The time now began to improve ; Wagner won his stake in 3:49—3:47, and 
three days after the Club purse in 7:44—7:57. Since that day the horses, 
not more, perhaps, than the trainers, have improved so much thata ‘‘crack” 
must be able to rua three and four mile heats ‘‘ low down in the thirties !” 
Three years afterwards, (in March, 1841,) when we were again at New 
Orleans, but a single race came off over the Louisiana Course, which was not 
run “in the forties.” Sarah Bladen won in 7:45—7:40. Buckeye a 2d 
heat in 3:40—Grymes a 2d heat in 5:40—Bendigo a 3d and 4th heat in 1:48 
—1:49—James Allen two heats in 1:49 each, while Grey Medoc, after run- 
ning a dead heat with Altorf in 7:35, won the 3d heat of the same magni- 
ficent race in 7:42. It will be a long time, we suspect, before we see an- 
other race equal to it in severity or interest. 

















New Course in Kentucky.—We have before us a letter dated ‘ Hick- 
man, Ky., late Mills Point, on the Mississippi River,” from which we learn 
that Georce W. Pucxetrt, Esq., has organised a Jockey Club for the 
“* Cypress Course” there, and promises to make it a first rate affair “‘ for a 
new country.” He has, our correspondent says, ‘“‘the means and ability to 
carry out his designs fully. The Jockey Club will comprise gentlemen of 
the highest respectability from some half dozen counties back in Tennessee 
and two or three in Kentucky.” Our correspondent refers us to Mr, Puck- 
ett’s advertisement in a paper just commenced in his vicinity, but as its 
name is not given we have no means of obtaining a copy this week. Will 
he or C. F. H. send usa copy with the advertisement marked? 

P.S.—We have just receved acopy of the ‘* Weekly Commercial Stan- 
dard,” published at Hickman, Ky., in which we find the following adver- 
tisement :— 

Cypress Race Course.—The admirers of the Blood Horse and of the 
Sports of the Turf, are respectfully informed that I have leased for the en- 
suing ten years, the Race Course formerly possessed by the late Dr. Rivers. 
Immediate arrangements are being made to put it in first rate order ; hand- 
some purses will be offered and every other inducement in the power of the 

rofrietor to attract strangers. The Cypress Race Course, by which name 
jt will in future be known, is located on a LEDGE OF HIGHLAND RIVER 
BoTTtom,—a quarter of a mile below the town of Hickman, the Eastern 
stretch running along the base of the high picturesque range of Hills on 
which the village is situated, and the Western border within full view of 
the “ great inland ocean.” I will promulge at my earliest convenience the 
“rules and regulations,” as well as other matters touching the future pros- 
pects of the “* Cypress Course.” GEO. W. PUCKETT. 

Nov. 27. 

Go ahead, Mr. Puckett! 

Challenge to Mr. George Seward, the English Pedestrian. 


[The following Challenge was not received until Frid aa 
Saturday’s paper.) il Friday week last, too late for last 


Sir: I take the liberty of challenging you to run a Foot Race of one hun- 
dred yards, with me, for $1000, $500 forfeit ; to be run over the National 
Course, Washington, D. C. The race to be run according to the Jockey 
Club Rules, so far as applicable. The disposition of the ground, Judge: 
of the race, &c., to be decided within one week of the race, The race to 
be run within thirty days of this date. The challenge to be accepted or 
declined through the Spirit of the Times of the 20th inst. 


{ 
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Tennessee and ‘Kentucky Cracks.—A Southern trainer, who has attend- 
ed the Tennessee and Kentucky races, writes us from Sumner County, in 
the former, that after carefully examining the fine colts that have come out 
this season, he is of the opinion that Mary Kate, a ch. f., owned by Jesse 
Cage, Esq., of Gallatin, Tenn., is the most promising. This filly, who 
won the Derby stake at Nashville, last autumn, is an own sister to The 
Poney—a race horse of the first class, in his day—by Imp. Leviathan, dam 
by Stockholder. With some other Tennessee cracks, she is to visit Ken- 
tucky next Spring, to give Alaric, Brown Kitty, Darkness, and others a 
taste of their quality. She isdescribed asa light chestnut with a white 
hind foot and a stripe down her forehead, with remarkable fine shoulders 
and gaskins, much resembling in this and other respects the renowned 
Sarah Bladen, Mr. Cage has several other young things of high pro- 
mise. 

Our correspondent states that he was at Lexington and saw the fast 2d 
heat made by Alaric in 3:39, and Darkness; he thinks the filly might have 
won the heat had she not sulked. He also indulges in other speculations 
which we are obliged to omit altogether, much to our regret, as we cannot 
decypher his manuscript. 
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Extract of a Letter from Martin County, North Carolina. 

Shooting in North Carolina.—* We have had fine weather this win- 
ter, and game of all kinds has been abundant. Deer and turkies were never 
more plenty, and of ** Possums” and Coons, the like never was seen. One 
of my neighbors, the other day, killed a fine buck weighing 207 lbs. gross. 
We call that a tolerable good buck—he was not quite as fat as the Ken- 
tuckian’s dog, yet he was very good, and I really wished your feet under 
my pine (I hav’nt any mahogany) when his saddle was discussed.” 





SPORTING EPISTLE FROM WASHINGTON CITY. 


BY OBSERVER. 








Fashion still, and for the last five years, at the head of our Turf.—The possibility of 
her going, with Peytona, to England, that one or both enter for the Goodwood Cup. 
—The English Cracks of the present year not inferior to their distinguished com- 
petitors.—A chance for a trial of speed between the best English and American 
race horses.—Pedigree of The Baron, winner of the last Great St. Leger.—Rail- 
road speed in this country inferior to that of England—must be improved—the im- 
portance of ten hours’ travel, by day light, between New York and Washington, 
an event that must come.—Contrast between travelling thirty years since and the 
present time. 

After a racing campaign, a review of it has been usually furnished for the 


** Spirit of the Times.” The past autumn it has been omitted, as the oc- 
casion scarcely required it. There has been no unusual event. Fashion 
has continued to maintain her sway,—as for the last five years, with only a 
single exception. Her subsequent victory, over her successful antagonist, 
which had won one of the best races that has been run in this country, 
leaves the question of superiority still in doubt. Unless one or the othe, 
of them, or both, should cross the Atlantic, in quest of English renown, as 
is contemplated, it is to be hoped that Hashion and Peytona may meet next 
spring, on equal terms, when they would carry the same weight. If they 
could be brought to the post at Goodwood in the same condition as when 
they made their capital race on the Union, they might possibly strip the 
laurels from the brows of the cracks of England—from The Emperor, Alice 
Hawthorn, The Baron, Sweetmeat, and Miss Elis—now in the zenith of their 
fame, with the exception of Alice Hawthorn, of about the age of Fashion. 
But can’t some good four year olds accompany the famed mares to England ? 
It is desirable there should be a fair contest between English and American 
race-horses. Let that rivalry, and in the Arts and everything ennobling and 
philanthropical, be the only warfare between the two countries. If our 
horses be beat on English ground, in the true spirit of chivalry, will not 
English horses be brought across the Atlantic to renew the contest on the 
soilof America? At no former period, probably, were there more good 
race-horses in England than at present. Is such the case with us ? 

When a horse goes to the head of the Turf, is it not desirable to have 
his pedigree in full? Those of the present English cracks, Emperor ex- 
cepted, have never appeared in the * Spirit.” By means of ‘‘ the Book,” 
and the brief notice of him, on his winning the last St. Leger and the Ce- 
sarawitz, I will endeavor to furnish that of The Baron, a worthy successor 
of his distinguished Irish predecessor :— 

The Baron, foaled 1842, was got by (Irish ?) Pickpocket; his dam by 
Economist, grandam Miss Pratt by Blacklock; great grandam Lord Fitz- 
william’s Gadabout, by Orville; her dam Minstrel, by Sir Peter—Matron, 
by Florizel—Maiden, sister to Pumpkin and to Purity (Rockingham’s dam), 
by Matchem—Squirt—Mogul—Camilla, by Bay Bolton—Old Lady, (Star- 
ling’s dam,) by Chesnut Arabian—Rockwood—Bustler, son of the Helmsley 
Turk. 

Maternally no blood could be better, going direct to the most choice foun- 
tains and the ne plus ultra of English blood. 

Pickpocket, according to the English Stud Book, was got by St. Patrick, 
out of Lucetta’s and Birdlime’s dam, by Hedley—imported Serab’s dam— 
Jesse, by Totteridge--Cracker by Highflyer-- Nutcracker by Matchem—Star- 
ling—Partner—Croft’s Bay Barb. Pickpocket’s sire, St. Patrick, the winner 
of the St. Leger, 1820, was got by Walton, brother to Ditto; both winners 
of the Derby; his dam by Dick Andrews—Trumpator—Highflyer—Otho— 
Snap—Regulus—Wildair’s dam, by Steady—Partner, &c. 

If English and Irish Pickpocket be the same horse, the pedigree of The 
Baron, as here given, is correct ; and it will be seen can not be surpassed. 
In the maternal line, it will be observed that Economist, son uf Whisker, 
was the sire to Haikaway—nothing need be said of the celebrity of Black- 
lock, Orville, Sir Peter, Florizel, and Matcham ; among the very best horses 
that have run in England. 

Now let us turn our attention to another kind of speed. Although the 
“ Spirit of the Times” is more particularly devoted to heralding the speed 
of the race-horse, yet it may not be out of place that it should occasionally 
advert to that of the iron horse, and even of the more astonishing velocity 
of the Telegraph. The latter may be said to annihilate space, and can 
scarce be marked by time. However, the locomotive engine in England 
has been run from fifty to one hundred miles in an hour! But of the pre- 
cise maximum of speed we are not informed. An American not long since 
travelled three hundred miles over English rail roads in ten hours! Lately 
the President’s Message was conveyed over our rail roads, not the best in 
the world, from Washington to Baltimore, 40 miles, in precisely one hour 
and two minutes; and in about eight hours from Baltimore to New York. 
not quite 200 miles. In less than twenty-four hours it was conveyed from 








Washington to Boston—according to the old mail route, 436 miles. This 
suggests the enquiry, why cannot the mail be carried in twenty-four conse- 
cutive hours between Boston and Washington? It can, surely, be carried 
in less than ten hours between New York and Washington, on the rail road 
being improved to keep pace with modern improvements, in this country, 
as well asin Europe. There ought to be the heavy Trail the entire dis- 
tance, and a double track, both with a view to speed and to guard against 
the almost innumerable accidents of collision ; that would seem almost un- 
avoidable on a single track, as after a catastrophe, all concerned are usual- 
ly acquitted of carelessness. Why are not these improvements introduced ? 
Why cannot passengers, by the rail road train, even now, leave New York 
at seven o’clock in the morning and arrive at Washington at five o’clock in 
the afternoon? With one set of baggage cars accompanying them the 
whole distance, not to be opened on the route, and no unnecessary deten- 
tions, it can be done as well as not. 

The period is not far distant when passengers will breakfast in New York 
and sup in Washington ; in fact they might breakfast at the Astor, and dine 
the same day, at six o’clock with the President, or some other of the digni- 
taries in Washington ; and the next day sup at New York. Such courtesies 
might be reciprocated, too, with a benefit to the railroad company. Were 
there a ten hour night train, the amateurs of the Turf in the public offices 
at Washington might attend a race on the Union Course, and be absent onl y 





Wasuineton, Dee. 11, 1845. G. W. Morean. 








asingle day from their bureaus. In the event of war, thousands of patriotic. 

brave, and able-bodied men might be assembled at the extremes of the 

route, and in less than twenty-four hours be transferred by rail road to Wash- 

ington or New York, to repel any threatened invasion. 

: The rail roads in our country, in time of war, would become of immense 
importance. The comtemplated Danbury rail road, as an inland route be- 

tween New York and Boston, in a protracted war with England would be- 
come indispensable. At this time the mails would be greatly facilitated by 
a ten hour day line from New York to Washington. Such as had left A]- 
bany and Boston the preceding evening, the next day might arrive at Wash- 
ington. Is not this adesideratum ? Why should not that period, when one 
may travel in less than ten hours between New York and Washington, be 

accelerated for the benefit of the preseut generation? When the contem- 
plated rail roads shall be in operation, and the modern improvements be in- 
troduced on the old roads, the travel will be performed per hours where 
days were formerly required. In about two days the traveller will come 
from the Lakes to Washington. Twenty-five milesan hour including stop- 
pages, is nothing remarkable in England. Why should it be in this coun- 
try? Were English comforts introduced between New York and Washing- 
ton the travel would be greatly increased. At present, the trouble of luggage 
is the great bugbear to travellers; but for it, hundreds would travel who 
will not be annoyed by the present arrangements. Many would go weekiy 
from Washington to New York, on a direct ten hour train, who now look 
upon a journey of once a year as a matter of serious consideration. 

Is not this a subject of momentous concern to the public? Let it but 
give its serious attention to the improvements that may be made in the rai) 


+ road travel between the cities of New York and Washington and they wil] 


not be long postponed. 

Although the speed of Childers and Eclipse may not have been surpass- 
ed by that of Priam and Harkaway, or of Leviathan and Sir Archy, by tha 
of Fashion and Peytona, (both mares, by the way, descended from the lat- 
ter horse,) very different has been the case as regards the speed and mode 
of modern travel, compared with the last and early years of the present 
century. This may be emphatically characterized as the age of improved 
travel. Of late years it has advanced in a geometrical ratio. Compare it 
with the travelling of the last century, or of thirty years ago; and what a 
change! Only seventy years since it took a fortnight to convey the news 
of the battle of Bunker Hill to Philadelphia! Not many years since, one 
who thought in advance of the times, was considered insane for believing 
the time would come when one might travel in two days between Phila- 
delphia and Boston. In 1776, when the British army under Sir William 
Howe came from England, the voyage was so long that Baron Knyphausen, 
commander of the Hessians, had serious apprehensions of having passed 
by America! In less than forty years since, the packets were something 
more than a fortnight between Albany and New York. Now a traveller 
goes in less time from Albany to London! Your correspondent, not an old 
man, remembers having been four days on the route, in “ the accommoda- 
tion stage,” between New York and Philadelphia. Will not four hours 
soon be the average time? He crossed the river at the ferry from Paulus 
Hook, now Jersey City, in a rickety sail boat. He once crossed ina similar 
way, from Elizabeth Town Point. In those days the roads were most 
wretched, and not a little perilous in the kind of Serborian bog, between 
Brunswick ané Trenton. The stage occasionally left Washington before 
sun rise, and did not arrive at Baltimore until after candle light. “The 
Stage,” as it was termed, of those days, was a long, awkward, queer look- 
ing vehicle, open in front, by which the passengers had their ingress and 
egress, by the heels of the horses, as there was no door to it. A further 
description is not necessary. It will be reccllected by old travellers. This 
ill contrived machine travelled over the shocking winter roads of that period, 
at from three to four miles an hour. About the year 1816, on the Hudson 
river, the magnificent and incomparably fast steamer, ‘‘ The Chancellor 
Livingston,” was advertised to perform the trip between New York and 
Albany, in the astonishing short time of eighteen hourse, for only $7 a 
passenger! The more splendid ‘* Niagara” and the other fast boats of the 
last season, have performed the same route in less than half the time, for 
$1 a passenger ! 

As such extraordinary changes in travel have eccurred, in the last thirty 
years, may we not now expect a somewhat corresponding improvement with 
that of the last few years? Why should our rail road speed and comforts 
be so far behind those of England? Why should not the improvement of a 
single day’s travel between New York and Washington be at once intro- 
duced? There is nothing to prevent. If the public but insist upon it, as 
a right, it will be accomplished. Ultimately, and not many vears hence, it 
will be done. The Rail Road Com panies will discover that it will be to 


their interest to give greater facilities to the traveller. Enterprize only is 
wanting. OBSERVER. 





NATCHEZ (Miss.) RACES, Pharsalia Course. 
We find in the “‘ Courier” of that city a report of the races, from which 


the following is compiled :— 

WEDNESDAY, Nov. 26, 1845—The City Hotel Stake of $100, with $100 added by the 
Club, for all ages, 3 yr. olds to carry 86lbs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 
a gs ; 3lbs. being allowed to mares and geldings. Four subs at $100 each, P. P, 
Mile heats. 





S.C. Cox’s b. f. Victress, by Grey Eagle, dam by Royal Charlie, 4 yrs......... 1 1 
Wes Ss 050 cig Veblen 66's 50 O68 Seb eevee Se ecesdezercese F 3 
A. L. Bingaman’s Black Dieh o. o..05 vice cceciceeossercecessveccessvesee 8 8 

44 


F. En, CHOOSES © ROP GOIULE BEES 65 6 6.5 5 60's 60 bac dic.e 046 00's coc ees ese 
Time, 1:55—1:55. Track heavy. 
In each heat, Victress was about fifty yards behind till entering the last 
quarter stretch, when she went up to her competitors and won easily. 


THURSDAY, Nov. 27—Mansion House Stake of $50, with $100 added by the Club, for 

2yr olds. Two subs. at $100each. Mile heats. 

A. L. Bingaman’s Sally Ward, by John R. Grymes.........++0-+eeee0+8 12 21 

W. J. Mimere Ta F006 05 2.08 6 is: old + device cot vee vecccccce 212 
Time, 2:04—2:06—2:09. 


The track was very muddy. Sally Ward won handily. 

SAME DAY—Second Race-—Jockey Club Purse $200, entrance $50, added, for all ages 
weights as befere. Two mile heats. 

A. L. Bingaman’s Betsey Coodey .. cee cercvccccvevercssecsees o1it 
W. J. Minor’s Hebe Carter.....ccccccccesscescccsesscevosssresses ; : ; 


S. C. Cox’s Ed. Eagle. . cc cccccscccccrcessecceccessces 
Time, 4:05—4:06—4:09. 


An exceedingly interesting race! Track very heavy. 

FRIDAY, Nov. 28—Pharsalia Plate, value $300, with $300 added by the Club; eaf. 
$150, if there be but two—if more than two, $100 ; fhe winner to take the Plate or 
the value (300) ; for all ages, weights as before. Three mile heats. 


A. L. Bingaman’s ch g. Coon Mardis, by Pacific, out of Angora, 3 yrs.......- 3 
W. J. Minor’s ch. f. Bracelet, by Eclipse, out of Imp. Trinket, 4 yrs........-. 3 2 
F. L. Claiborne’s (John Turnbull’s) ch. c- Glencoe Jr., bp Imp. Glencoe, out of - 


Giantess by Imp. Leviathan, 4 yrs .......-.+e eee 
Time, 6:16—6:11. wr 
This was an interesting race. The Coon made a waiting race of it till 
entering the third mile in each heat, when he made some ‘“ awful strides 
and won handily. 
SATURDAY, Nov. 29—Jockey Club Purse $200, ent. $50, added, for all ages, weights 


before Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
s.‘C. Seats (P. A. Cox’s) b. f. Victress, by Grey Eagle, dam by Royal 


Charlie, 4 yrS 2... eee eee eee eee eee 2111 
pL Beieeeentedis€ Ltr MEN OGND G0. .- 5 oo. sees cece ses. 3322 
W. J. Minor’s b. g. Dart, by Imp. Doncaster, out of Jane Gray,4 yrs... 1 2 3 dist. 


Time, 1:57}—2:00—1:59—1:59. 4 
Bets were offered freely that Dart would win the first heat, which he did 
in handsome style. Victress won the race easily. 





PEDIGREE WANTED. 
Ore covusas, La., Noy. 29, 1545. 


To the Editor of the Spirit of the Times :—After divers fruitless ef- 
forts to obtain the pedigree of a mare which has been recently purchased 
by me, as a last resort I have determined to try the virtue of an advertise- 
ment in your paper. 

The mare was purchased by the late Mr. Davin Weexs, of Attakapas, 
Louisiana, some where about Nashville, Tenn. Jt is thought the name ol 
the gentleman who sold her, was Doveuas, and that she was raised about 
Sumner County, Tenn. ; but there is no certainty of either of the latter 
facts. She was by Stockholder, and runat New Iberia as a three year old 
in the Spring of 1843.—See Turf Register, Vol. 5, page 586. After the 
death of Mr. Weeks, the mare was sold, and the pedigree has been lost 
The mare ran under the name of Iberia, but this name she no doubt received 
from Mr. Weeks, as it is the name of the village where he lived. She was 
bred in the year 1840, to Imp. Belshazzar, and the writer of this owns the 
filly which was the produce. Any information touching her pedigree will 
be thankfully received through the “ -— of the Times.” 

Norz —Will any of the Tennessee breeders who may know the pedi- 
gree of this mare furnish it, and oblige a prominent Turfman of Louisiand. 
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THE NEW YORK GAME LAW OF 1844. 
A DEER CASE. 


An action for trespass was tried at River Head, Long Island, on Wednes- 
day of last week, to recover the value of a deer killed in Peconic Bay, the 
plaintiffs in the case claiming the deer on the ground that they had started, 
pursued, and driven him to the water. The case was tried before Justice 
Corwin, anda Jury of six, named Daniel Griffin, John Downs, John 
Griffin, Mitchell Terry, Hewlet C. Corwin, and Isaac H. Reeve. 

The plaintifis in the case were Edward Malay, M. N. Wells, Joseph 
Ayres, Madison Hallock, and Salem Wells, all residents of River Head. 
The defendant, James Graig, the well known Hotel keeper of Grand Street. 
J. Mruxuer, Esq., of River Head, appeared as counsel for the plaintiffs, and 
Enocu E. Camp, Esq., of New York, for the defendant. 


Mr. Miller opened the case for plaintiffs by presenting their claim for a 
verdict in their favor, under the following section of the law of 1844, to 
protect game in Suffolk and Queens counties :— 

‘« Section 5. Any person or persons who shall have started and pursued, 
in either of the said Counties, with their dogs or otherwise, any wild buck, 
doe or fawn, at any other time than the months specified in the first section 
of this Act, shall be deemed to be in possession of the same, so long as 
either he or they shall continue in fresh pursuit thereof; but this section 
shall not change or alter the law in regard to any criminal proceedings in 
any Court of this State.” 

The Counsel also contended that the opinion of Judge Livingston, de- 
livered in the case of Pierson vs. Post, adverse to the then decision of the 
Supreme Court, contained sounder principles of law than were introduced 
in that decision. He then adverted to the testimony to be introduced in 
», and closed by calling the first witness, who was an old hunter, 
named JosepH GoopAxe, who had also been subpenaed by the defendant. 
He testified that on the day in question, he saw a lame hound in chase to- 
wards the part of the bay where he supposed the deer had entered the 
water, and in about twenty minutes after he saw two other hounds also 
come up on thetrail. In about half an hour afterwards, Malay and Salem 
Wells, two of the plaintiffs, came up and claimed the deer. Witness told 
them that the lame hound was the first dog that came up, but that he had 
Malay told him that the lame hound did not belong to them, 
and that they did not know who his owner was. On his cross examination 
by Counsel for defence, he stated that he told Malay that the lame hound 
must have started the deer; when Malay replied that their dogs had start- 
ed him after running a deer into the water on the other side of the bay, and 
when the lame hound came to them on that back track, they put him on 
the trail after theirdogs. Witness then inquired how it was that the lame 
hound came out first in the chase, to which question Malay made no reply. 

MarHew Penny, for plaintiffs, testified that he saw three dogs on the 
meadow, one of which was lame. Benjamin Goodale, another old hunter, 
testified, for plaintiffs, that a dog belonging to him had chased the deer into 
water, and in about half an hour afterwards he sawa hound, in pursuit, on 
his trail. In his cross examination he stated that at the time he saw the 
deer he heard no hounds, and before they came up the deer could have had 
time enough to have swam across the bay, which is over two miles wide 
at the place where he entered it. 

Cuartes Howe t, called by plaintiffs, testified that he owned a hound 
that was lame, which he thought might be the same hound that had pur- 
sued the deer. On cross examination he stated that the lame hound had 
often started and pursued deer, while alone, without hunters being with 
him. Grover Goodale, also called by plaintiffs, stated that Malay told him 
that he put the lame hound on the chase, after their dogs, and that he was 
not lame then. 

Cuarues SANDFORD, for plaintiffs, testified that he saw a deer enter the 
bay, anda lame hound in pursuit of him, and that if the deer had not 
been stopped and killed by the persons in the boats, he could have crossed 
the bay sometime before Malay came to the shore. 

The plaintiffs here rested their testimony, and the Counsel for defendant 
asked for a non-suit, on the ground that the plaintiffs had introduced no 
evidence to show, in accordance with the law, that they had ‘ started” 
the deer, or *‘ pursued” him at any point in the chase; and also, that 
they had not proved that any deer was killed, nor that the deer claimed 
by them was the same deer that the plaintiffs had in their possession. 

The Justice decided that there was evidence enough on these points, “ in 
his opinion,” and refused a non-suit. 

The Counsel for defendant, after briefly opening the case, called Wm. 
Downs, Jr., who testified that when Malay approached the boat in which 
witness was, in company with defendant, he cried out, ‘* You’ve got our 
old buck, have you, with big horas ;” and when the boat came to the shore, 
Wells said ‘* it wasn’t the old buck,” and Malay answered, ‘it made no 
odds, they would have it, anyway.” This witness also testified that it was 
two hours after the deer came into the water before Malay and Wells came 
to the shore in alleged pursuit. 

EBENEZER Jane, an old hunter, testified that Maylay had “ crossed his 
track” but a few days previous, while he was in pursuit of a deer at North 
Pond, and drove the deer in acontrary direction, by setting his hounds upon 
him while witness was in full chase—that Malay then said he did not know 
he was violating the rules of hunters, as he was new in the business. 

The testimony here closed on both sides, and the Counsel for defendant 
proceeded to establish the right of his client to possession of the deer, and 
the want of evidence to sustain the action commenced by the plaintiffs. 
After presenting and reviewing the case of Pierson vs. Post, reported in 
Volume third of New York Term Reports, in which the Supreme Court 
decided that aman who had killed a fox that was closely pursued by 
hounds and hunters, after the fox had taken refuge in a well, was entitled 
to his possession; the Counsel also reverted to the ‘‘ sporting” opinion of 
Judge J. Livingston, who dissented from the opinion of the Court, by de- 
ciding that, in his judgment, the pursuer of game was entitled to its posses- 
sion as long as there was a “* reasonable” prospect of recovery. 


He then proceeded to review the testimony, and point out the entire lack 
0: any evidence to sustain the plaintiffs in the position that they had “ start- 
ei” or “freshly pursued” the deer in question; he contended that the 
lame hound had started the deer without their aid; and that they had not 
presented any testimony of the pursuit of the deer by their dogs, or by them- 
selves, at any part or portion of the chase. That instead of their being in 
‘fresh pursuit,”—if in any pursuit at all of the deer in question, they 
Were not seen until nearly an hour after the deer had taken to water; and 
that then they claimed himto be “an old buck with large horns,” when in 
‘act he was a young buck with short horns. He argued that the jury could 
hot find a verdict for the plaintiff for the value of the deer, or for damages, 
unless the value, or the damages, were shown by some evidence before the 
jury, which had not been shown. That the jury must be convinced, by 
positive evidence, that the deer claimed by the plaintiffs, was the identical 
Geer that they allege they had started; and that they had neither shown 
by the act of « starting,” nor by any ‘ fresh pursuit,” that such was the 
ome. That the plaintiffs must also show that they were in “ fresh pursuit ” 
: the deer atthe time he was killed by defendant, which they had not 
Showa; neither had they proved that the deer was ever killed by defendant 
“' iy one else. He also contended that the words “ fresh pursuit,” in the 
Meaning of the law of 1844, was intended only to give possession of a deer 
*o long as that pursuit was close, and said deer was followed on land; but 
that when a deer takes to the water, where the hounds in pursuit cannot 
a on trail, no further “ fresh pursuit” can exist, and all possession is 
mae the original pursuers, unless they are in pursuit on the water at the 
- a deer is killed by another party. He also contended that the ree 
aes eg parr: to show by evidence, that their “fresh pursuit 
ti 4 ed to the killing and possession of the deer, after he had en- 
ce ‘© water, out of the trail or scent of the hounds ; and that they must 

“how the commencement of a new trail or pursuit on the water, and 
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geen no Geer. 











the means and manner by which they could have secured the deer, and pre- 
vented his escape. 

He also argued that if the legislature, in the passage of the law under 
which this action was brought, intended to give possession by “ pursuit” 
alone, in water, or otherwise, would not the word “fresh” have been intro- 
duced before “‘pursuit,” and the law would have been adopted with the word 
**pursuit” alone. As ageneral principle of law, in favor of defendant, he 
alleged that pursuit alone gave no right of property in animals ferae 
naturae, (wild,) therefore an action for tresspass or trover could not be 
maintained against a person for killing and taking a wild animal pursued 
by the person who originally found, started or chased it, unless the person 
so claiming possession be within reach or have a “‘ reasonable” prospect of 
obtaining or taking what he had thus discovered—and he cited the dissent- 
ing opinion of Judge Livingston, quoted by the council for plaintiff in open- 
ing, to sustain this view of the case. He concluded his argument by con- 
tending that occupancy in wild animals can be acquired by possession alone, 
and the same principle of Legislative law that would grant possession of a 
deer to a party out of the pursuit and trail of hounds, and beyond their reach 
or possession by crossing a bay, would also grant possession and property 
to auy person who would start a wild goose, swan or duck, when beyond 
gun shot, and entirely out of reach of the original pursuer. 

Mr. Miuuer closed for the plaintiff. He contended that the evidence 
was conclusive in favor of his clients for recovery of damages—that the 
law was positive in their behalf, and that * fresh pursuit’ did not mean a 
close pursuit, but a continuance of the chase at any distance, whatever. 

The Justice charged that in his opinion a ‘‘fresh pursuit” was within any 
distance, either by land or water, from five to ten, fifteen or twenty miles, 
so long as the hunters followed on in the chase. 

The Jury conceived the same notion of the words ‘‘started and pursued,” 
and rendered a verdict of $10 damages for the plaintiff. 

The counsel for defendant entered bonds for his client, and the case will 
be carried by certiorari to the court of Common Pleas of Suffolk County, 
and from thence if necessary tothe Supreme Court for a truly legal deci- 
sion. 





Doings of the English Two-year-olds in 1845. 


During the past season no less than 216 young ’uns have made their de- 
but in public life, viz., 116 colts and 100 fillies. The following exhibits 
their descents and deeds, classified under the heads of their respective 


sires :— 





NO. OF NO. OF 
SIRES. PRODUCE. STARTED. WON SIRES. PRODUCE. STARTED. Won. 
Accident...... Ds A Wh ke Tr i EP, FEE eye 0 
Albemarle 2.600 FU sé dace ws és OS PR es ES SENS 5. 1 
Amato. .. 200% ater ee eee re ee 
Perr ae eT ee oe 18 - 7] Muley Moloch... 2...... Scemer © 
Bay Middleton... 8. sie’ PPE esac eae ce Eh says s 6 > 0 
SE PT eee Bs eye eee en ee re cs 0 
Bentley...... ER ssccce - OP MOR cack ES wesens 7 0 
Sere De earn 2 Pe Peet as Shr Sees o 8 - 0 
Bran... e B osevces - 0 | Plenipotentiary. 1...... l. » | 
PROC aS 8. 1} Quid.. Pie ee, ere 3. 3 
ee 7 sands é.. - 1] Record ; re e. . Oo 
Camel cc- 5.50003 B tr erace 14. Se). A eee 19 , 4 
Chesteveid...< 8 ¢sceve 2 Be ee Brrr 7 4 4 
CROOTHEM ssc cs 8 ce cees os OF MONVOE occ cs Beccecs 5 1 
Commodgore.... 1 cece 1. 0 | Revolution ... © incense 0 
Cobwith's «<0. Dow wea a OO See a, rere 5 1 
Confederate .<«0 Bb weccses ¥ ee OO ee eee 3. 0 
oe a ina 2 £6 . . aera: | 25 . 3 
Defence ...... ON coves 14. 2} Sheet Anchor... 5...... 18 . 9 
BNOOTE 6. ccs Bw osres Bra O | Sir Hercules. 5 2s cose 8. 0 
ROCURE os 6-00.60 pRi ene C000 7% 4.) Gir Ineac. . <6 ia io dind es errs 
ee JORiice ce . 20.0808 fr ie ck dw b, 4... v8.6 oe 0 + PE + enh £ 
i) Sr Bae o> 0 | Steamer...... hese sk . y _ © 
re oR. 6 | Stockport.... Ae 37 4 
Emilius....... 6 «sese- ll. 0 | Talleyrand.... 1...... 2 « 0 
Bpirus o.ccsee Bevsces 3. O | Taurus ......0 Lecsoee 4. - @ 
Euclid......06 3 .seeee 5. 2} The Hydra..... 1 ...+. o, 1 
Gilbert Gurney. 1 ...+-- 2 ©} THOOR... cece Beevers - 1 
Gladiator ...... 2 .eeees Sccicoe Of BOMB so oees BD: ovens MM. 4 
Glaucus ...+0-. b ..d.m0%, © 1 science: Ob SORT ROT crcave Bes a9\s10 3. 0 
Hampton ...... 2 seers 7 0 | Touchstone ... 4...... 9 3 
Hetman Platoff.. 10 ...... 22. 1 | Velocipede .... 5 .2.... M. 3 
Fuberiter ccc Bee sece 13 . 1! Venison...... Pe 93. 3 
Re, ee ee ae eee 6 cuss «h) Van «cc Precer 6. 0 
King Cole...... Lsseres 1...+. ©| Voltaire...... B's cK0.05 8 0 
Reumeeist ....- BF ccc TP cccce BN MEET cee S Simons 5. 2 
Liverpool...... 3 eeseees 10 ..... 4) Wintonian..... L...ee. 2. 0 
Lord Stafford... 1l....e. 6- 1 | 


Four other two-year-olds have run, whose births are somewhat dubious 
as respects their parentage, and consequently cannot be included in the 
above list. Sunday Times. 





ENGLISH JOCKIES AND THEIR RACKS, 
SEASON 1845. 

We have much pleasure in being enabled to place before our sporting 
friends a statement, ‘‘ on authority,” of the number of races ridden by the 
principal jockies in the course of the past season :— 

NAME. Won. LOST. 
E. Flatman .ccccccccecce SS coccccccecccce 13D seccvescseeees 218 
Charles Marlow. ..scecee 29 sccsccscccscee GS seeseceseceeee 122 
Alfred Day... covcccccce G2 seccccscccccee 97 
S. Mann csesecccccceecee 24 seceveveceveee T2 eeseeseeereses 96 
G. Francis. cccccccccsccs 20 coseseccccscce GBS covcccccccceee BO 
F. Crouch .ccccecccscceee 14 TS ecedeevecovess OF 


TOTAL. 


eeeeoevereeenee 15 eee 


John Holmes ..cccssesees ll eeeeeereeeeeee 49 teeccccrc cc. aim 60 
R. Sly ccccecccecceceeers 16 eereeereeereeeeee 42 eoeeereeeereeeee 58 
John Prince. .cccccscseece 14 soccer eeseees 42 Poe eee eeeerese 56 
Fohn Duflo.cccccccccvece 7 ccccccccccccee 47 seccvcccscssee Sh 
C. Winteringham......+. Cyc cents eeeees OR Seceeettaises & 
S. Darling, JUMs+eseeseee 12 ceseceeeceeees 32 ceseresereceere 44 
a: Howlett. .ccce.cccseee 7 eeeeeeeveeeveevee 30 eeeeeeeevreeeeaene 37 
J Sharpe..sscsccceecees 7 cecvececesseee BO eeveeceseeeees 37 
James Robinson ..ceeeeee 15 seccccccceeeee 1D seveeessseveee 34 
H. R. Darling ..csseeeeee 7 seecccesecesee 22 sevecerseesees 29 
R. Cotton ..cccccscvvcses 8 e*eeveee ve eeeveaeene 21 eeeeeveeeeveeeene 29 
Edward Edwards ....10++ 9 seveceseseeees 19 ced¥cvteéccces 
R. S. Daley .cscccceceeee 12 sevcccseccecee LD ceceeereeveees 27 
Joseph Walton ..secseeee QD cececeeceesees 1D seveesseeveeee 24 
Thomas Williams...cseee 2 sevccecccesces 22 sesvessevsvees 24 
T. Brown, i0M.scccceceee G seceveccsevees 17 ceeceerevesees 23 
Wn. Balchin. eccccccccce 8 eeeeveveveeepeveeee 10 e*eeeovreeveeeee ee 18 
W. Treen, jun .escecccee L cescseccceeees 17 sececeeeeeeees 18 
M. Hutchinson ...ereccee GO ceceeees sedis ~ GE Wee ddudavdsir 17 
J. Dodgson. .seseecsecsee 4 cevceececeeere LL sececeeeeevees 19 
William Cotton...cceeseee 2 e*eeeseveevev ee eee 1l eevee eeeeeeeee 13 
F, Buckle..cccccccesccce 3 eseeeeeeeeeeveene 8 eeeeeeeeeeeeee 11 
W. Mareon...ccccesccsee 2 ccvcscsssccece 8 ceccvecsecccce 10 
H. Edwards, jun..sssceses L sseccceeeeceee G severeccevnees 10 
J. Cohen eeeeeereereeeeeee 3 eeeeeeeeeeeeee 6 eereereereeeeeee Q 
F. | Pe ieee 1 eeeeoeveeeeeneaene 7 eseeeeeeeeeeeene 8 
J. Dixon eevee eeoaeeveeeeve 2 eeeeeveeeeeeeeee 5 *eeeeveeeeveee eee 7 
W. W. Hutchinson ...... 3 secceccereveee FB seevveecvecers 6 
J. Mitchell ...ccccccseee 1 cvccscccccccee 4 segevecsvecees 9 
H. May..sceseecceceeeee O seccececeeceee BS seceeeeeeeeeee 3 
A. Clarke. .cccocvcvcsece TC Seer seveesens 2 eeeeeeeeeeeeene 3 
John Gray sscececceecees O sevsseereeeces BF sesesesereveee 3 
A. Perren.sccccscccccssse O seccscccseveee BZ seceesecsecese 2 
P. cy + ERP EREEER SL 0 eeeeeeeereeeeee 2 eeeeereeetreereee 2 
M. Norris...cccccccccces O secccccececees 2 evscvecseceses 2 
W. Macdonald .....eeeee Pgs ante goer age tera ; 


‘= Trainer)....+- ee ' eevee 
4 pee Sb rivet under the head “‘ won” include walks over. 

William Butler rode Mr. Osbaldeston’s Fickle Wild Rose for the Oaks, 
but since his engagement to train for the Duke of Bedford, he has laid cap 

d jacket aside. 
Owing to a fractured arm, and long-continued il'!ness, Ladd has not been 
able to ride this year, but he hopes to resume his place “ in the pigskin 

t season. ; 

me The comparative decrease in the number of races ridden by some of the 
heavy weights, is to be attributed to the handicappers, who have generally 
commenced their scale so low that jockies whose lightest weight is Sst. 71b. 
have scarcely had a chance of obtaining a mount. . 

‘te most of the great handicaps mere children have of necessity been 
‘‘ put up” to do the work of men; and, not to speak it disparagingly. the 
fact of several of them having been beaten before their horses, furnishes a 
most cogent argument against the absurdity of the practice. Under such 
circumstances how can the capabilities of the contending animals be said 
to be fairly tested ? 

We have not yet been favored with returns from Messrs. F’. Butler, Lye, 
Calloway, Abdale, Whitehouse, Cartwright, Kitchener, Templeman, J. 
Marson, Malden, Noble, Pettit, and Simpson. London Suna 
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DEER HUNTING, &c., IN PLYMOUTH ; 


BEING AN EXTRACT FROM MEMORANDA 
MADE FROM WHAT COMMODORE LIMBRICK CALLS A “LOG BOOK.” 


Written for the “ Spirit of the Times.” 





[conciupDeEp. } 


There is a time for everything, but of one thing I am persuaded, that 
summer is no time for deer hunting; but in conformity to the intimation 


| given in my last, I will now allude toa hunt that took place during the 


summer of ’3S, near Plymouth. It was in August of this year, while on a 
visit to the home of the “‘ first comers.” 

Mr. H., his brother, Mr. C., Mr. Weston, and myself, were the parties 
engaged; it came off on the borders and in the vicinity of a large and most 
beautiful sheet of water, having a circumference of some miles, dignified 
in the early days of the Pilgrims and at present, by the name of “ Billing- 
ton Sea.” Frank Billington was the lucky dog who first discovered this 
inland navigation, and he was one of the family of John Billington, whom 
by ‘* hook or by crook,” found his way on board of the Mayflower, and land- 
ed with others in December, 1620. John was a great rascal, committing 
his first offence a short time after his arrival, for which he had his neck 
and heels tied together ; but hard begging saved him from full punishment 
at this time. In about seven years after he again broke the peace of the 
colony, by committing a dreadful act, when his neck alone was tied, and 
his body run up to the yard arm, while his heels were left to dangle in the 
air; he being the first victim for the first murder known among the stern 
old Pilgrims of Plymouth. Fate, hemp, and water, has given to the name 
of Billington a notoriety that will live ’till Cain, Haman, and the Red Sea 
are forgotten. 

This Sea lies near Plymouth, and is surrounded by hills and elevated 
land covered with a vigorous growth of oaks and pines, and in every res- 
pect is, and forever will be, a favorite haunt of the deer. It has every- 
thing to recommend it: its nearness to home—its broad expanse—its islands 
—its almost interminable cover that skirts acres upon acres that lie along 
its borders, unite it, rendering it among the most celebrated places in this 
region; and whenever a deer is started—east, west, north or south, of this 
water, the dogs are almost sure to drive it to it. 

The small islands that lie on its broad bosom afford fine shelter for game 
when closely followed by the hounds, and at times the noble stag takesa 
rest here before boat, man, or dog, can reach or arrest him. Its wide sur- 
face is too much for the most wily dogs, and as deer swim with great speed, 
they soon distance their pursuers, and often turn back or land at some dis- 
tant point or shore, and are off again—the thick dark foliage falling from 
the trees and bushes that line many furlongs of its edge, form a most se- 
cluded cover for this animal, and here, on the young and tender grass, ber- 
ry, and twig, they lie in warm weather for weeks, fattening and luxuriat- 
ing without ever travelling farther from their covert than the edge of the 
pond, unless disturbed by the clamor ef dogs. No sound of their hated 
enemy is heard, except from some stray dog, until the law or time for hunt- 
ing expires, the first day of August, and not generally then, as the dry 
weather in this month, with the sun’s hot rays, render the chase anything 
but comfortable ; besides, it is next to impossible to discover a track that 
leaves any scent. Immediately after a fall of rain in August, or early in 
the morning after a heavy dew, a dog will take a track and follow very well 
for a short time; but the result, generally, is that he waters the deer, and 
is then quiet. Just as soon as the sun is up and its influence is felt, the dew 
scatters and the leaves and roads become dry and parched, and all interest 
in following seems lost. It is rather a barrier than otherwise to force dogs 
to follow a deer track in very hot weather—no good results from it—and 
they at times become dispirited, lazy, and totally indiffeerent to the sport. 


This location has been the scene of some of the most brilliant deer hunts 
known in New England, and the distinguished gentleman to whom I have 
before alluded, has distinguished himself by some remarkable shots from 
the shore of this ancient sea. 

Its contiguity to Plymouth has secured to it the care of the considerate 
sportsmen and gentlemen of that place, who have done, and continue to 
do, all that can well be done, to preserve it; and if they will continue to 
discourage the rapacious hunters in their neighborhood, who only look to 
the price they can get for a fat saddle, from following their trade too close- 
ly, and use consideration in their own movements, they may make this a 
preserve to them and to theirs through many generations. 

The field is most ample—a range that is unknown to the best parks in 
Europe—and a stock that will never die out with fair usage. It is time 
that some strong effort be made to render secure the natural sport of these 
woods ; and I know of no better way than to discourage the hunters who 
work for hire, or look only to the proceeds of what they kill ;—to refuse to 
buy, to refuse to employ—to reduce the number of dogs, to forego a little 
of their own sport for a season or two, and enter upon the adoption of some 
feasible plan that will limit the destruction of the noble game. 


It is well known that many hunters are often employed by the day to 
hunt, and when not thus employed, hunt themselves in squads over the 
best ground, and when they get a fat saddle, sell it to the gentlemen or ho- 
tel keepers near by, and divide the proceeds. 

The inducement to hunt must be lessened—a refusal to buy must follow 
this mode of proceeding ; and gentlemen who love the sport, and hotel- 
keepers who would draw patronage to their establishments, must unite and 
put an end to the wanton slaughter that often exists. Every interest, ex- 
cept that of the greedy poacher, would be promoted by this course: and 
such is the influence of the gentlemen and citizens and hotel keepers, who 
reside in the towns forming the boundaries of this forest, that if wisely and 


judiciously exerted, it can be made one great and magnificent preserve. 


There will be sport enough for all reasonable men if this suggestion can be 
once entered wpon in the true spirit. 

The hunt to which I have alluded took place about the middle of August, 
Every arrangement being made the evening previous, we agreed to be ready 
and start from our homes at four o’clock the following morning. The hea- 
vy dew that was falling, the cloudy sky and lowering appearance of the 
weather indicated a favorable time, and as morning opened, we wended our 
way to the scene of action, amidst a light shower of rain that fell upon 
everything around us. This, although it wet the trees and bushes, and 
made our tramp somewhat unpleasant, yet it made the chance for a start 
all the better, and as we drove down to the only open edge of the pond, 
everything augured well for the morning’s drive. Messrs. H. and C. took 
the dogs, and made off to the north of the pond, towards Plympton, under 
the expectation of starting a deer and driving it to Billington Sea, leaving 
Mr. Weston to stand guard near their horses on one part of the shore, and 
directing me to follow a foot path on the western side to a high bluff, and 
there await the arrival of the game. Taking this winding path through 
bush and brake, I made my way as well as fallen trees, a diverging course, 
and wet, overhanging bush, would permit, ‘till I came to the designated 
hill, about a mile distant from where I entered. Here I stood, solitary and 
alone, save the infernal musquitoes, that came buzzing, singing, biting, and 
swarming on me with ali the force that a warm, still, sultry morning in 
August would permit. I fought off the rascals as well as I could with a 
bunch of bushes, but their name seemed to be legion. They drew bills on 
me at sight, and with all protests to the contrary, I was obliged to face them. 
Here, isolated and alone, I stood on a little hillock, that from the earthy 
indications strewn around it must have been the abode ofared man. Scat- 
tering and broken shells—a lone apple tree, dwarfed and crumbling with 
age, but now overawed with the tall-reaching pine—the busy vine creeping 
aloft on its time-honored trunk—a heap of stones—a small clearing—the ~ 
forever trodden footpath to the water’s edge, were among the memorials of 
a race of men who once inhabited this seclusion; and if I could have 
delved into the bowels of the earth, there I should have found among the 


y Times. pomben spots, mounds, alas! there were none, the remains of some warrior 
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quietly taking his rest, with his martial bow and arrows around him, await- 
ing the last trump of the Great Spirit that should assemble the world’s 
multitude! His wigwam! where was it?—his tribe—his home—his wife 
—his children—ah! his children,— 
«* Think ye he lov’d not? Who stood by, 
And in his toils took part? 
Woman was there to bless his eye! 
The savage had a heart! 
Think ye he pray’d not ?—when on high 
He heard the thunders roll, 
Who bade him look beycnd the sky ? 
The savage had a soul !” 
All, all but the remembrance of his race, gone, gone! driven, hunted, aye 
hunted from the very face of his own and God’s earth, by the unsparing 
vengeance of the white man! even as they now hunt the frightened deer, 
and would kill them from off the green pastures forever. 

Such were among my reflections for the moment, and I would have broken 
my own gun upon my knee had I pursued them. 

Patter, patter, came the falling drops, as every breath of the Great Spirit 
moved the upward branches of the tree under which I sought protection, 
and hugging my gun closely under the right arm to shield the lock from 
the moistening element, in solitary quiet I awaited the events of the rorn- 
ing. No sound of dog broke upon my ear—all was still as the grave—eve- 
ry rustling of the leaves startled me ; I was alone, and in a strange place— 
I felt my insignificance—I felt qgueer—I tried every device to wile away 
the time ; whistled a little, cut sticks a litthek—began to cut my name on 
the bark of a large maple, on which already appeared engraven the initials 
of names not altogether undistinguished, a record, by the way, well worth 
seeing; broke the small blade of my knife as it came in contact with an 
unyielding twig—fought the ever tormenting mosquitoes—watched the 
whirl ef the large pike in the offing as they began to breakfast, and thought 
of the Commodore, who I knew would ‘“feather’em a few” if he was 
there—looked up at the sailing eagle as he floated on the storm cloud—lis- 
tened to the saucy Cat Bird, as he hopped from bush to bush—wiped again 
and again my gunlock—put on a new cap—in fact, did everything to make 
my own company agreeable ; but it was dull, foggy, rainy, and stupid, in 
the highest degree. A few tame ducks and a mud puddle would have re- 
lieved me,—and if I could have looked on a cow in a barn yard, chewing 
her cud, it would at that moment have equalled Shakspeare and Garrick 
combined. But here I was—not even a dog crossed my path—I couldn’t 
raise a laugh—a speech—an argument—an appetite—no, nothing—I stood, 
stood, stood looking at the clouds—at the wet tops of the trees—at the pond 
—at the fish—at the rascally eagle, whose instinct seemed to tell him I had 
a gun—at the Cat Bird—at my gun, and would have looked at myself—and 
all was wet—water, water. And still there was, all this time, a noble 
Buck lying within a few rods of me! What a companion! He, laying 
down after his day’s work, reposed as quietly as could be—nothing to dis- 
turb him—no unquietness there—no fretting about the weather—he “ taxed 
not the elements with unkindness,” but there he was, composed, calm asa 
summer’s morning. Innocent picture—Landseer never drew one better— 
but I didn’t see it! His enemy was about his path—his foe compassed 
him about—he knew not the spoiler was nigh. Nature prompted him to 
move—and as he rose to shake the dew-drops from his flanks, he walked to | 
the steep bank near me, and with an easy bound touched the water. The 
noise he made startled me—what could it be ! 
—no, no—such things cannot be. Plash—plash—plash went the sound of 
his feet along the shallowy water. I looked with the largest eyes, and lis- 





A panther, a wolf, a bear, | the season. 


his bier, we made a rapid passage back to Plymouth, and shafting his gam- 
brils, on our arrival at the mansion of Mr. H., we run him up at the yard- 
arm, and soon disrobed him of his red haired jacket. 

A ride to Marshfield the same day, with my worthy friend John Thomas, 
Esq., then a resident of Plymouth, enabled us to place a saddle of venison 
in the ice-house of Daniel Webster. A look at his farm—his stock—his 
flocks—his barn—a short repose under the magnificent elm that shades his 
dwelling—and a peep into his refrigerator, was every way agreeable; but 
when he talked of hunting, of fowling and fishing, he displayed so much 
science, judgment, and common sense, that I felt like a child taking my 
first lessons ; and when he took me into his library, and showed me a splen- 
did gun that was presented him by a noble friend from England, I thought 
of “* Uncle Branch,” and the one he told me to “ heft” when we sat over 
the embers at old mother Cornish’s. On the subject of deer-hunting, whe- 
ther among the openings of Florida, the ridges of the West, the colder re- 
gion of Maine, or nearer home, he was equally conversant ;—while Brandt 
Rock and Manomet Point came in for a share of his experience in duck- 
shooting. The great Marshes were not forgotten as among the scenes 
where, after hours of hard toil, he had made the hammock his couch and 
his water-jug a pillow. 

Trout fishing came in course, and when he spoke of the seascns he had 
revelled in the various streams of the Cape, he seemed to be handling his 
rod, and again luring the crafty from their moss-covered caverns. Marsh- 
pee, Waquoit, Sandwich, and the neighboring places, had long known his 
footsteps, and he returned to his early career in the waters with enthusias- 
tic delight. ‘‘ There are but few men,” said he, “ that can fish Marshpee 
River right—among them are Mr. E., Mr. T., of Boston, old John Trout, 
Bodfish, and myself. The last time I was on that stream,” continued he, 
**I took my thirty pound of fish. The largest trout lie far under the banks, 
are very wary, and require great skill in taking them—my whole harness 
has been carried away by large fish. An old sportsman can tell, upon 
seeing it, whether a trout came from Marshpee, Waquoit, Monument, or 
Red Brook.” 


In this highly instructive manner did he go on, affording a rich treat on 
the subject of fishing, hunting, &c., andif ever I left any place with re- | 


luctance, it was when I bid adieu to Careswell and its noble occupant. 

Mr. Spirit, for the present I am done. Although the Commodore’s Log 
is not run out, yet I think you and your readers must be tired of the woof 
I have woven, and I shall husband the remains of my “ imaginings” for 
fear of ** crowding the mourners,” or at least till I can shake from my fin- 
gers the cramp which this incessant “* copy” has given them. » Ze 





[We shall be most happy at any and all times to hear more of the sayings 
and deings which occurred during your various sporting expeditions to 
** the Cape.”—Ed. Spirit of the Times.] 


Farmers’ and Breeders’ Department. 


WINTERING STOCK. 


Throughout a considerable portion of the country, there is a scarcity of 


materials on which to feed stock the coming winter. The general warmth 
and moisture of the atmosphere, however, since the occurrence of rains 


in the beginning of autumn, have much promoted the growth of grass; 


thus fortunately affording an opportunity for grazing up to a late period of 
And where fields of rye have been sown for the purpose of giy- 
ing late fall and early spring pasturage, the favorableness of the season has 


| propably induced a growth which will furnish support in a great degree, to 


light cattle and sheep. Yearlings, calves, and sheep, may therefore be 


tened with attentive ears—my gun—faithful friend—my gun prmpreied | grazed on such fields, care being taken that the bite is not too short, till 
came to my shoulder—click, click went the trigger as I set it to death’s | snow covers the ground; and the spring growth may be availed of for the 


guage! O, that the bush and green leaves were away from my vision—O, 
that I could see the object that made the widening circle that rippled on 
the still surface of the water! Plash, plash, plash slowly went something 
again—the circling wave came larger, larger, larger—and all was again | 
still—I scarcely dared to move; aud lifting my feet with stillest tread, I | 
advanced one, two, three, four paces, till I could gain an opening in the | 


thick and overhanging brushwood that lay before me. 

My eyes! what did I behold !—A noble buck taking his morning’s drink ! | 
—aye, drink !—no feverish brain or parched tongue from the last night’s | 
revel was here—no trembling hand to clutch the intoxicating draught; no- 
thing but nature—noble, noble nature—a majestic animal, sleek, innocent, | 
beautiful—and yet so near !—Should I fire ?—did I tremble? He raised his | 
head, and seemed to snuff the tainted air—a murderer was near! The | 
deadly weapon was already raised, and before he could escape from the | 
hateful presence, one loud, long, reverberating sound told the tale—and all | 
Was over ! 

The animal fell crouching into a heap—seven buck-shot entered his fore | 
shoulder, and there he lay, bleeding, blaiting, dying, as I stood trembling 
onthe bank! I dropped my gun, and with frantic speed rushed into the 
water where lay my bleeding victim, and seized him by his horns for the 
purpose of dragging him ashore ; but with convulsive struggle he resisted 
the effort, until weakened by the loss of blood, and panting under the ago- 
nies of death, he dropped his dying head at my feet, and turning upon me 
(with a rebuke that I keenly feel at this distant day) his large and lustrous 
eye, he gave a most pitying bleat, as if imploring mercy at my hands, while 
the film of death seemed to close it for ever! I felt self-condemned. 

tadly would I have given back the life thus inhumanly taken. To killa 
wild deer before the hounds, when he has a fair chance for his life, is one 
thing ; but to shoot down in cold blood an innocent animal as this was, just 
wakening from its morning slumbers, with no chance of escape, is down- 
right murder. To this hour I cannot forgive myself for this awful act—I 
feel the dreadful rebuke—I see now, even now, at this distant day, the eye 
that I thought was for ever closed re-open, so piteous, so mild, so chiding, 
as I plunged the fatal knife into his throat to drain the last drop of clotted 
gore ;—and the blaiting wail of that deer as he once more turned upon me 
for the last time his dimning eyes, hang on my remembrance and rings 
through my ears like the moanings of a troubled spirit. But I had * in 
blood step’d in so far there was no retreating,” and I came ashore with 
bloody hands clutching the bloody dagger, while with knocking knees and 
quaking frame I looked upon the ruin I had made! 

I felt no exultation—no pride. It was the first deer I ever killed, and I 
hope it may be the last—in this manner. As soon as I could collect my 
scattered senses, I ran to the shore of the water, and hallooed with all my 
might to my friend Weston, whose attention had been attracted by the re- 
port of my gun, and waving of my bandanna. Ia haste he came to learn 
the cause of my calling him, and when I told him I had shot a large buck, 
could scarcely credit it. He said he had heard no dogs, and thought it very 
strange that I could get a shot. The story just related was repeated to him, 
and the evidence lay before his eyes. With his aid the buck was hauled 
out upon the bank, after which he returned to his stand, where, by agree- 
ment, he was to await the return of Mr. H and his companions. 

After a long absence they returned from a northerly direction, empty 
handed, and when the Captain of the Standish Guards informed them I had 
killed a deer, they were greatly astonished. At once they came with their 
wagon as near as they could, and with light hearts, and bounding like a 
deer on full chase through the soaking pines, they reached the spot where 
they feasted their eyes on the now cold and inanimate courser. Every sort 
of inquiry was made as to when, and how I shot, and upon pointing to the 
trodden grass where I stood, and the direction where I fired, they readily 
‘raced the course of the shot through the broken bushes, and made out the 
distance. It seemed for the moment a glorious triumph—but there was 
the bloody knife—the dying moan—the terrible rebuke that shot across my 


f 


same purpose, to a longer or a shorter period, according to the necessities 
of the farmer, or the wants of his stock. If, while the stock is feeding on 
rye, too lax a state of the bowels occurs, as is sometimes the case, ow ing to 
the succulence of the rye, the animals should be fed with some dry hay, 
and a little salt as a condiment, which will check the tendency to purge. 

But under all circumstances, the most economical appropriation of the 
winter’a stock of todder, becomes an important desideratum. The great 
aim should be the maintainence of the stock in proper condition with the 
least expense. The materials at the disposal of farmers for this purpose, 
consist usually of hay, straw of various grains, fodder of Indian corn, dif- 
ferent vegetables in greater or less quantities, with occasionally some meal 
or “mill stuffs.” A general saving of all rough fodder may be made by cut- 
ting with a machine. This saving results in various ways, some of which 
we will specify. 1. Coarse fodder, such as rank hay, straw, or corn-stalks, 
are thus wrought into a more convenient form for mastication, by which 
animals are often induced to eat that which would otherwise be rejected, 
or only partially consumed, This is particularly the case with clover hay, 
more or less of which is almost always wasted if fed in the long state, but 
which when passed through a cutter, if it has been properly cured, is readi- 
ly eaten perfectly clean. The same remark is applicahle, but in a less de- 
gree, to straw and corn fodder. 2. By cutting, fodder of inferior quality 
may be easily mixed in any desired proportions with that which is better or 
more palatable, and the poorer kind thus be made to conduce to the ani- 
mals gupport. Cutting also affords a convenient mode of mixing meal, 
shorts;*or bran, with fodder, by which may be gained the double advantage 
of inducing stock to eat less palatable articles, and of so diffusing the meal 
that all its nutriment is appropriated hy the animal. 3. Besides the ad- 
vantages above mentioned, another and not less important benefit is known 
to be derived by laboring animals in the additional time it affords them for 
rest—the cutting performing in a great degree the work of chewing and pre- 
paration for digestion. This benefit is regarded as so important by those 
accustomed to feeding work horses and oxen on cut food, that nothing 
would induce them to discontinue the practice. 

There are cases, however, in which the advantages of cutting may not 
repay the expenses. If the food to be used is wholly hay of very fine quali- 
ty, and the stock consuming it is not required to labor, it might be so fed 
that no waste would accrue, or nothing be gained by cutting. But wherever 
a mixture of fodder would be expedient, or meal, &c., is to be used, or 
working animals are to be provided fer, the advantages of cutting will be 
found to repay the expenses ten fold. 

In times part, the writer has had some experience in feeding stock, and 
has practiced various modes with a view to economizing food and cost. 
During seasons of scarcity of hay, a course like the following was adopted 
with advantage. Good hay and straw, (oat and barley straw are preferable, 
but wheat and rye straw were often used,) were cut together in equal parts. 
Chaff of wheat or oats was sometimes used instead or straw. This fodder 
was mixed with corn meal, at the rate of two quarts of meal to the hundred 
of fodder. First a layer of six or seven inches of the straw and hay was 
thrown into a large box, spread over the bottom, and moistened with hot 
water—then the meal was scattered over it, and afterwards well mixed 
with forks. Other layers were prepared in the same way, until enough was 
ready for twenty head of cattle for twenty-four hours, It was made the 
object to give each grown animal, (cow or ox,) twenty-fire pounds of the 
cut straw ana hay every twenty-four hours—that is, each was allowed 
twelve and a half pounds of hay, the same quantity of straw, and a pint of 
meal per day. Younger and smaller stock was fed in proportion. Cows 
giving milk, and oxen when working, had the meal increased—giving, in 
such instances, two or three quarts per day. Sometimes rye meal, shorts, 
and occasionally oil-cake were used, either by themselves or in connection 
with the corn-meal ; endeavoring to use about the relative quantities of 
each which would aflord the same amount of nutriment; but as we had no 
definite standard, we gave as nearly as practicable equal weights. 

Not the least waste attended this course of feeding, and we found stock 
to do well on it. Though not fat, they were in good trim, and their coats 
got into fine order early in spring, so that they went to grass in excellent 
condition. : 
In feeding potatoes or other vegetables to store stock, where the quanti- 
ty does not exceed halfa bushel per day to each grown cow or ox we have 
usually given them at one feed in the morning, after the first foddering of 
hay. 
Col. Jaques, of Massachusetts, who is known as an economical feeder of 
stock, adopts the following plan, which we copied sometime since from 
notes furnished by him: 

‘* For 30 cows, cut with a machine 30 bushels for one feed; one-third 
common or English hay, one-third salt hay, and one-third rye or barley 
straw ; add 30 quarts of wheat-bran or shorts, and ten quarts of oats and 





mind! A pocket Hatchet soon felled a sapling—a rope thonged the legs of | 
the poor deer, and the dead march began. Shoulder to shoulder we stood, 
and by short relieves'we bore out of the woods and away from the field o 


his glory, the slain hero—myself the “chief mourner.” Placing him on 


corn meal moistened with water. One busel of this mixture is given to 
each cow in the morning, and the same quantity at noon and in the even- 
ing. In addition to this, a peck of mangel wurtzel is given to each cow 
per day. be mode of feeding has been found to produce nearly as much 
milk as the best grass feed in summer.” _ 
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precise modus et tempus operandi, in each particular case. 


third in respect to size 








what he says is called “rice corn.” 
what is often called Guinea corn, or African Millet. ! a 
sometimes cultivated different kinds of it for the last twenty-five ye 
It is a very good article to raise for fodder, sown broadcast or 10 drilis, 2 

managed in the same way that our Indian corn is when used for 


last, obtained a height of more than five feet by the 29th of Sept. 2"" 


Stock must not be too much stinted in their food in the. 
winter, nor should an attempt be made to keep them at once on the Boore! 


kinds of fodder. In the coldest weather of Januar dF oe 
appetites will be sharpest, and then the poor fod reel wit green their 


advantage. We said their food should not be stinted in th whet 
the reason is, that if they are brought low in flesh in the first of ime winne? 


they cannot stand the inclemency of the weather so well, a r fa! 
rapidly towards spring. Hence, if ary pinching must be dene Wiel wt 
ter be deferred to the last end of the season of feeding, as relief may then 
be shortly expected from the growth of grass. The greatest regularity 
should be observed in feeding—always giving the food as near as practic ny 
ble at certain fixed times. But no food should at any time be given 
left—all should be eaten to the last straw which is eatable. Stil] g " 
stances which are really-innutricious—such as the large, sour butts af bor ‘ 
— op the ve Naps of large weeds and coarse herbage—should a 
e given to stock with the expectation that they will ’ . 
be derived from them. : 4 esnan-euelenee 
The importance of shelter to stock must not be overlooked—it having 
been fully demonstrated that warmth is equivalent to food. The heat of 
the animal system is kept up in the same manner as flame is supported— 
that is, by aw union of carbon and oxygen. The animal derives its carbon 
from the food, which, having undergone digestion, is taken up by the 
blood and thence conveyed to the lungs, where by the act of respiration 
it 1s united with a portion of the oxygen of the atmosphere, and heat is pr Je 
duced. Exposure to a low temperature dissipates the animal heat, just as 
heat is drived off from any other body similarly situated, It is obvious that 
the natural temperatare of the body must be sustained or the animal will 
perish. As carbon is the only material by which this heat can be furnished 
that substance must either be supplied to the blood from the fat and musels 
already formed, or the blood must obtain it through the medium of food 
If the food is deficient, the supply must be made up from a waste of the 
bodily parts; and the consequence will be loss of flesh and weight, which 
if long continued may cause the death of the animal, either by finally cut. 
ting off the source of heat, or so weakening the system that it yields to the 


/ attack of some malady, To sustain the animal in proper condition, then 
| requires a supply of food proportioned to the degree of cold to which it is 


exposed ; and it is therefore obvious that by avoiding exposure to cold 
we save food. Cultivator,” 





WANT OF DEFINITENESS IN WRITERS. 

L. Tucker, Esq.—Probably you and your readers have often heard of the 
good eld lady’s test of the quality of indigo. It being somewhat after this 
wise:—* Take considerable water—put it into a tolerably sized tub—and 
into this place a small piece of indigo. If the article was of the proper 
quality, it would sink—or swim—she had forgotten which.” . 

Without intending disrespect, and, I hope without risking the charge of 
obtuseness, I must say, of a similar character to the above, is much of the 
information intended to be conveyed by the thousand receipts and the 
scores of informants of the present age. - 

Does the subject relate to matters of domestic economy, we have “a lit. 
tle spice,” *‘ a very little salt,” “a small lump of butter,” “a very littl 
sugar,” &c, , 

Are we to be made wiser in the details of agriculture or horticulture, we 
are told of ‘*a part of an acre,” so and so—* several loads of manuve’—* 2 
small quantity of plaster,’—* a few inches in depth,”—* a short distance 
apart,” &c. 

This constant use of indefinite terms, when communicating what is in- 
tended to be definite information, is exceedingly annoying to one desirous 
of instruction, and with the less enlightened, contributes as much as any 
one thing, to bring “ book learning and “ book farming” into disrepute. 

_ When a new or important fact is to be communicated, let it be done dis- 
tinctly, definitely, s6 as to render it practically available. 

When a novel or otherwise remarkable experiment is detailed, let the 
manner be such as will enable another person, in like circumstances, to re- 
peat it in precisely the original manner; or if under different circumstances, 
to so modify it as to realize, if desirable, the some results. 

_ The above was suggested by a perusal of an experiment with “ guano 
for roses and grape vines,” given by your correspondent, A. T., of Brooklyn, 
in the Nov. number of the Cultivator. , 

According to his own account, the result was all that the most extrava- 
gant could have desired. I was pleased that his generosity prompted him 
to make you so tasting/y sensible of its truth. 

_ But how was it accomplished? Why, in the case of the rose bush; 
simply by digging ‘‘a portion of a mixture of one part guano with four 
parts of earth, in about the roots.” What portion of what quantity was 
thus dug in, or at what season the digging was performed, we are not ad- 
vised. It might have been “a small portion of a considerable quantity,” or 
the reverse ; it might have been rather early in the season—or somewhat 
farther advanced. 

As for the one grape vine, we are equally in the dark here too. 

I am certainly much obliged to A. T. for his hint, for as it is given, it can 
hardly be called more than this; but, if he is correct in his impressions, [ 
shall be under still greater obligations to him, if he will favor you with the 
J. B.C. 


Providence , R. I., Nov. 6, 1845. Cultivator. 





INQUIRIES. 
Fowls.—*‘ A Dairyman Farmer,” (Trenton, N. Y.) is informed that the 
Dorking is not the Jargest variety of fowls; they may be considered about 
The Java and Malay are larger. The latter are 
worth $2,50 per pair. 
A gentleman at Lexington, Va., proposes several inquiries as follows :— 
haar =p are considered the best breed of cattle, for beef and milk prin- 
cipally ?” 
he Durham, Hereford, and Devon, each have their advocates. We 
cannot say which would be best suited to the location of our friend. If his 
soil is rich and food good and abundant, he would probably succeed well 
with either the Herefords or Durhams, but if the soil is thin, a smaller 
animal should be chosen. For milk, the Ayrshires, we are told, have done 
well in Virginia. 

** Which is the best breed of sheep, wool being the primary object, and 
the farm some distance in the interior ?” 

If the flock is to be well tended, carefully sheltered from storms, &c., the 
very finest wooled Saxons may give satisfactory profits ; if they are to take 
rough fare, and are not to be provided with much shelter, a hardier animal 
with a heavier and coarser fleece, will be likely to do better. A selection 
should be made something according to the situation, and care to be bestow- 
ed—remembering that the sheep which produce the very finest wool are 
more delicate in constitution than others, though under favorable circum. 
stances they may be as profitable as any. 

‘* What is the best breed of hogs for the farmer, to make pork to eat, and 
a little to sell ?” _ 

The relative profits of breeds, depend so much on management, that itis 
almost impossible to give a definite answer to this question. Experience 
has taught us that those animals which will fatten best and most proutes 
bly when kept in pens, and duly provided with food without being obliged 
to perform any exertion, are not the ones best fitted to ** grub” for a living. 
If hogs are destined to range the fields and forests for much the greater 
portion of their lives, a tendency to muscular fibre, in the breed, rather 
than a propensity to secrete mere fat, is of paramount importance. ; 

Churning Milk.—* A Subscriber,” (Fairhaven, Mass.) Several years 
ago, while keeping a Dairy, we made some trials in churning milk. It 
was put into a large churn (Galt’s,) soon after coming from the cow, and 
kept in motion till the butter separated. But we do not suppose it lo ve 
necessary that it should be churned as soon as milked, While visiting 


some of the dairies in Orange county, in this State, last season, we notices 
the practice of churning the milk was followed, and that the milk in some 
instances had become Joppered, or turned to ‘* bonnyclabber.”’ 
barrel churn was used, moved by horse power. 


A large 
We are unable to give 
the information asked relative to the comparative advantages of this move 


of churning, but shall feel obliged if those who can speak from expericlee 
will furnish it. 


year 


Corn and Cob Meal.—* A Subscriber,” (Greenville, S.C.)—We ”°' 


heard of this kind of meal being “injurious” to cattle or horses, thoug” 
we have heard one or two instances where it was thought injury hac 2°? 
done to hogs by eating meal which had too much cob in it. rhe 
injuring mill-stones,” we know nothing, but presume it is better tos!" 
the article in mills calculated for the purpose. a 
ing the cob with the corn, we think it varies with the nature of the ©" 
—being greatest with the hardest and most flinty varieties, From” 
own experience, we think the advantage of grinding the cob with us 
light chaffy “ gourd-seed” corn of the South would not be very grea’. 


As to the ye , 


As to the benefit of gr" 


From ou! 


Guinea Corn.—Mr. S. Gilliam, of Oxford, S.C , has sent usa sap’ 
The grain is evidently a varic.. 
We have seen 2 


that pu 
. Mr. Gilliam states that some which he sowed on the 6th of AUR 
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MAKING STEERS HANDY. 

When the snow covers the ground the young steers may be taken in hand. 
We preter cattle that have been early used to the yoke. Calves should be 
halter-broken and handled, to make them docile, if they are not put in the 
yoke. 
" When steers are wild it is a good practice to drive the pair into a close 
stable and yoke them there. Take care and fasten the first one tight when 
you put the yoke on, Don’t let him run and frighten himself and his com- 
panion. Bring both together gently, and let them have a little time to be- 
come used to the yoke. 

Most people who undertake to break young cattle are deficient in patience. 
This virtue should have its “ perfect work ” in training cattle, as well as in 
church. Not much whipping will be necessary if you take time, and let 
the young animals know what you want. 

Steers in the yoke should be taught to move backwards as well as forwards. 
This should be very particularly attended to, unless you wish to see your 
oxen back a cart with their heads to the ground, and the bows stopping 
breath. They should always hold their heads high to run back a loaded 
cart; and they will do it if they are properly taught. This brings the yoke 
to bear against the back of the head, and the horns: and the throat is not 
compressed by the bows. 

A light empty cart, or a light pair of wheels, should be first used to run 
back, and this should be on sloping ground, where the wheels will run easy. 
Say, back! distinetly, and hold your whip before the cattle, but don’t strike 
them on the head. If you do, they will at once hold their noses to the 
ground, and you will find it difficult to raise them. In urging them back 
touch their fore legs gently with the whip. Be not in a hurry, and you will 
gradually urge them back. 

Make both the nigh and the off ox keep their bodies close to the cart 
tongue, and you need not be a great while in teaching your cattle to run 
back a stout load. This often saves much labor. Mass. Ploughman. 





THE PAMPAS OF BUENOS AYRES. 

That tract of country south of the Parana river, and of lat. 33 south, ex- 
tending west to the Andes, goes by the name of the Pampas, and is a level 
country, formed apparantly by the washings of the great tributaries of the 
La Plata, without a stone, or rock, or a hill more than a gentle elevation of 
a few feet, so level that a carriage can go over the fields in any direction, and 
vithout a single tree or bush. It one immense meadow, covered with lux- 

jant grass, mingled, in the spring time, with a thousand varieties of beau- 
‘iful flowers. The winters’s night is rarely so cold as to form ice of the 
thickness of glass, and snew is never seen. The thermometer is never be- 

w thirty, or above ninety. This plain is partly settled. A line drawn 

th and south, one hundred and fifty miles west of Buenos Ayres, and 

m the Parana river, to three hundred miles south of that city, embraces 

e portion of the country under civilized rule. Over the rest rove the 

mpa Indians, who go as far south as Patagonia, in summer, and who come 

(in winter. Clothed generally in skins, eating horse flesh, and robbing 

| murdering wherever opportunity offers, they are the nearest kin to 
es of any race of Indians that exist on the American continent. The 
«ttled part is divided into estates,generally containing from two to five square 

es of land. A league contains 5700 acres, on which the principal busi- 

3 is raising Cattle, sheep, and horses. Each land-owner has a peculiar 

|, which is registered at the office in the city, and all animals with that 
prand are his property. The owners drive together all the animals once a 
year, and brand the young; and when they are sold, they are branded again, 
counter-marked, and then branded with the brand of the new owner. 
le animals are driven up to pens, generally near the centre of the estate, 
every night, and they soon get into the habit of eating away from their sleep- 

z ground until noon, and then turning their steps towards home. One 
sjuare league will support ten thousand animals, although it is rare that so 

iny are put within that space. The calculations early this year, were, 
tuat in the State of Buenos Ayres there were 5,000,000 cattle, 4,000,006 
sheep, and 1,000,000 horses. Cattle are worth about three and a half sil- 

collars each, when selected for market. The owner sellsadrove. All 

e animals are driven together, and all the neighbors are invited to the 

‘ of separating cattle for market. A most exciting frolic it is, for the 
cattle are not tame, and it is not very safe to approach them, except on 
yack. About twenty tame working cattle are stationed about half a 
ule from the herd. The purchaser points out an anim | to be taken out, 

d three horsemen dash in’among them; the animal runs, and the horse- 
men manage to get on each side of and behind him’ A race begins; the 
riders shouting like mad men, so manage as to bring the animal to the spot 
where the tame oxen are quietly grazing, when, reigning in their horses, 
he darty ahead, and finding he is no longer pursued, stops, evidently aston- 

ed at the operation. In this way, twenty or thirty men will select a 

arge number ina day. Sometimes a ‘‘ novillo” or steer will give them a 
se of three or four miles before they can bring him to the right speed. 
lne drove selected, the head driver gets a certificate from the Justice of 
ice that he has examined the marks, and that the cattle are sold by the 
owners, with which he starts for town, sometimes 150 or 200 miles, 
velling very slowly, and sleeping on the grass near them. Great care 
st be taken that they do not mix with herds as they pass along, as there 
fences or ditches to separate one’s land from his neighbox’s. 
viving at the outskirts of the city of Buenos Ayres, they pass to the 
| salting establishments, where they are driven into a pen. A lasso or 
‘is thrown over the horns, and by a windlass the animal is drawn up 
a post, Where a man stands, and with a sharp-pointed knife pierces the 
, back of the horns—the animal drops upon a rail-truck, and is drawn 
the skinning ground,where the hide is taken off, the beef cut from the 
ies and hung up to drain, preparatory to salting, and the tallow all taken 

.all within five minutes. The hides are salted and shipped, principally 

“ugland; the beef is salted and then dried, and shipped in bulk to Bra- 

| Cuba; the bones, horns, and hoofs, are shipped to Europe: and the 

m the tails, for mattresses, and the sine ws of the legs, for glue, are 
edto the United States. About 600,000 cattle are annually killed for 
ef, which is cured tor export, and about 200,000 are killed and the 

either steomed out for the fat, or thrown away. Tne export of hides 

suenos Ayres, is 1,200,000 per annum. Those for the United States 

e lighter kinds, that come from the interior States of the Argentine 

leration. The richest cattle owners are Nicholas Anchorena and his 

r Thomas, who sell 70,000 each year, and have about 300,009 cattle, 

) horses. There are several who own over §100,000, and the 

remaining tranquil and in peace, the number would rapidly in- 

. The other States of the Confederation are not so settled, but have 

t 3,500,000 cattle; and the republic of Uruguay and the southern part 

©! Brazil (Rio Grande) have 5,000,000 more, making in the country near 

‘ Plata, 13,500,000. The export of hides to Europe and the United 
sis about 2,500,000 annually. 

» have been much neglected until within fifteen years past. For- 
they were considered as worth but a few cents each, and the story of 
cing used to burn brick with, in former times, is true. The common 
snow worth, when washed,.about six cents the pound. Within fif- 

ars many persons have turned their attention to importing fine sheep, 
ssing them with the sheep of the Pampas. Over ten thousand full 

d Merino sheep have been brought to the country, from Germany and 
ited States. The pure blooded sheep born in the country, and taken 
', deteriorate very little in the fineness of the wool, and some of the 
‘hat are crossed three-quarters, or seven eighhts full blood, produce 
‘ne Wool The largest sheep estate is that of Mr. Sheridan, an Irish 

‘teman, where there will be one hundred and fifty thousand sheared this 
', all of them trom one half to fall blood Merino. This estate is about 


Y per of it came from Cordova, Entre Rios, and the republic of Uruguay, 
—Horses of the Pampas are a small race, originally from Spain. They are 
most excellent saddle horses, and have great bottom, but are not of sufficient 
weight for carts or carriages. They have increased to such an extent, as to 
be of little value-except for the hide. Horses are the principal munition of 
war, and all are to be taken by the government. An army marches with 
three horses for each soldier, and the Argentine Government have a reserve 
of 90,000. All battles on the Pampas are decided by the cavalry and light 
artillery, which is equal to any in the world; and the success of the Argen- 
tines in all their wars, may be ascribed to this cause. 

Every estate has one hundred horses and mares to every one thousand cat- 
tle, and in some arts the proportion is larger. Formerly, government al- 
lowed horses to killed and the carcases steamed, by which process, at 
times, fifty pounds of oil is extracted, which is shipped to the United States, 
and there sold as neat’s foot oil. Fearing that the stock of horses would de- 
crease, this has been prohibited, and horses are of little value; a flock of 
them, with mares and colts, not being worth more than seventy-five cents 
each. Tamed and broken for the saddle, they are worth three to five dol- 
lars. Fancy ones bring fancy prices ; and occasionally a horse will bring 
as high as one hundred dollars: but it is very rare. Like the cattle, they 
oa ot branded, which gives strangers avery disagreeable impression at 

Wheat and corn are now raised sufficient for the consumption of the 

country, and at times they are exported. The farmers keep the cattle from 
their fields by boys on horseback, driving them away—as fences and ditches 
are rare. There are immense quantities of thistles, which in spring shoot 
up to six or eight feet. The sun dries the stalks, and they are used for fires 
in the country. Many of the estates have squares of peach trees, which 
are cut down every four years. Peach wood is almost the only fire wood of 
the city, except what is brought from the north side of the river and Brazil; 
and the trees planted on the islands of the Parana river by the Jesuits, have 
now spread over its thousand islands, and the towns on its banks are sup- 
plied with fruit and fire wood from them. The fruit is a variety of cling- 
stones, not very large, but of good flavor. The soil is so rich that potatoes 
require foreign seed. The third crop is so watery as to be unfit for eating. 
Beans, peas, and most vegetables, are raised in great abundance, paiticnlati) 
tomatoes, 
The Pampas abound in game in almost incredible quantities, and animals 
with valuable skins; hares, and armadillot, that are considered a great lux- 
ury for eating; the biscatchia, and species of prairie dog; the nvtria,a 
species of muskrat, the fur being a substitute for beaver, and of whose skins 
500,000 are annually exported ; ostriches, and every species of crane; the 
scarlet Ibis, flamingos, and spoon bills, which are sometimes seen in thou- 
sands ; curlew, plover, and snipe, of various classes, and in great abundance. 
The officers of our Navy wecld frequently bag fifty brace in a day’s shoot- 
ing. Two kinds of partridges and pheasants, double the size of ours; 
swans, and wild geese, in such quantities as in winter to literally make 
parts of the lakes look white. The Swedish Consul General for the River 
La Plata, was a naturalist ; and he has in his cabinet thirty-two different 
and distinct kinds of wild ducks, which were found on the Pampas. Some 
of them have been pronounced equal to canvass backs. The rivers abound 
in fish to an incredible extent. About twenty varieties, and all very good, 
are to be found in the market. A climate with but few changes, and of de- 
lightful temperature. It only requires peace, to convert these Pampas in- 
to a flourishing agricultural country. Millions can be sustained where now 
only thousands exist. New York Journal of Commerce. 
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grass alune is to be met with; mixed with the grey moss which conducts the 
wearied traveller to the region of snow, which in those warm lati- 
tudes 's general only at an elevation of fifteen thousand feet. Above that level 
no animated being is found, except the huge condor, the largest bird that ex- 
ists, which there, amidst ice and clouds, has fixed its gloomy abode.” —( Tab- 
leau dela Nature dans les Regions Equatoriales, 59, 140-144 ) 


—_—_ 
THE OLD BROWN COAT. 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, RN. 

“*T reckon you see nothing very particular in this, do you?” said an Ameri- 
can acquaintance of mine, bringing out the cuff of an old coat, and holding it 
up before me, dangling it between his finger and thumb. ‘TI can’t say “that 
I do ’ replied I, ‘but I presume it has some secret merit which remains to be 
explained.’ ‘ Ex-act-ly,’ replied my acquaintance, pronounce ng each syllable 
of the word apart ; ‘ yet the coat, of which this is the remaining cuff, was 
the occasion of my — just now prety considerable well to do in the world ; 
| guess I’m right, an't I!’ continued he, appealing to his wife, a very prett 
young woman, who stood by him. ‘So you seem to think,’ replied she, ef 
ling’ *‘ but | am not convinced, as far as I am concerned in the business, that 
the coat had anything to do with it." * Well, then, I shall just tell my story 
and leave you to decide,’ said he, turning to me. * You must know that there 
was a time when I was rather hard wp, and how to go a-head was the business. 
I had tried at mercantile speculation and sunk an immensity of dollars. I 
had turned lawyer, but that would not answer in any way. I took to farming, 
no luck there. Went out supercargo ; ship’ went on a reef and lost cargo. 
Returned to New York, speculated a long while upon nothing; didn't lose 
much, that’s certain, but didn’t realize ; at last I gave up business, and resolved 
to amuse myself a little, so | went South and joined Bolivar; I fought with 
him for three years, and a good officer he was, but he had one fault as a gene- 
ral, which was, that his army nevergot paid. I wanted my three years’, and 
finding that there was neither pay nor plunder, | got tired of it and made my 
way home to the States, and at last arrived at the capita! with only one extra 
shirt, and not acent in my pocket. I happened to meet with a tailor, whose 
customer I had once been, when I had money and paid my bills ; and he op- 
served that my coat was rather shabby, and that I could not appear init. I 
knew that very well, and all that he wanted was an order for another ; but as I 
had no chance of paying him, I thought it advisable not to take the hint. ‘I 
think,’ said I, ‘ that with a new velvet collar and brass buttons, it might do very 
weil for an evening party.’ ‘I see,’ says he, ‘that’s an old count 
custom, weerng an old coat ata ball; I guess you're gomgto Mr. T.'s 
to-morrow night. A regolar flare up, 1 am told. President there, and 
everybody else. It's hardly worth it,’ continued he, touching the thread- 
bare culf * Yes, it is,’ replied I; there'll be a regular jam, and a 
new cout would bespoiled. I’ll send it to you to-night, and you must fet 
me have it ia the morning, so good bye.’ * Well, toe coat come home 
the next day, not earlyin the morning as I expected, but past meridian, 
and I walked up and down in my bed-room in my trowsers thinking what I 
should do. Atthree o’clock, I called upon Mrs, T., and left my card ; went 
back again and waited two hours for the imvitation—no invitation. Called 
again at five, and left another card, telling the nigger that I_ had not received 
an Invitation, and that there must be some mistake ; where-upon an invitation 
came about an hour after my return, just as I was putting my hat on to call 
again and leave another card, in a very fierce manner, | reckon. Well, I went 
early to the ball, and my coat looked remarkable gay You could see that the 
velvet collar was new, and the butions glittered famously, bat you could not 





CORDILLERAS, ANDES, AND ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

No spectacle in nature can exceed, few equal, the sublimity and magnifi- 
cence of the scenery presented by the vast chain of mountains which under the 
name of Cordilleras, Andes, and Rocky Mountains, traverses the whole con- 
tineot of America, both north and south, inthe neighbourhood of the Pacific 
Ocean. Of this prodigious pile of rocks and precipices, Humboldt, in another 
of his works, has given the following admirable account :— 

* The immense chain of the Andes traversing its whole extent near the Pa- 
cific Ocean, has stamped a character upon South American nature which be- 
longs to no othercountry. The peculiarity which distinguishes the regions 
which belong to this immense chain, are the successive plateaux, like sa many 
huge natural terraces, which rise one above another, before arriving at the great | 
central chain, where the highest summits are to be found. Such is the eleva | 
tion of some of these plains that they often exceed eight and nine, and some- 
times reach that of twelve thousand feet above the level of the sea. The 
lowest of these plateaux is higher than the summit of the Pass of the Great 
St Bernard, the highest inhabited ground in Europe, which is 7545 feet above 
the level ofthe sea. But such is the benignity ofthe climate, that at these 
prodigious elevations, which even in the south of Europe are above the line of 








perpetual snow, are to be found cities and towns, cornfields and orchards, and 
all the symptoms of rural felicity. The town of Quito itself, the capital of a 
province of the same name, is situated on a plateau, or elevated valley, in the 
centre of the Andes, nearly 9000 feet above the level of the sea. Yet there 
are found concentrated a numerous population, and it contains cities with thirty, 
forty, and even fifty thousand inhabitants. After living some months on this 
elevated ground, you experience an extraordinary illusion, Finding yourself 
surrounded with pasture apd corn fields, flocks and herds, smiling orchards and 
golden harvests, the sheep and the lama, the fruits of Europe and those of 
America, you forget that you are as it were suspended between heaven and 
earth, and elevated to a height exceeding that by which the;Eurepean traveller 
makes his way from France into Italy, and double that of Ben Nevis, the high- 
est mountain in Great Britain. 

“ The different gradations of vegetation, as might be expected ina country 
where the earth rises from the torrid zone by a few steep ascents to the regions 
of eternal congelation, exhibit one of the most remarkable features in this land 
of wonders. From the borders of the sea to the height of two thousand feet, 
are to be seen the magnificent palm tree, the musa, the heleconia, the balms 
of Tolu, the large flowering jasmin, the date tree, and all the productions of 
tropical climates. On the arid and burning shores of the ocean, flourish, in ad- 
dition to these, the cotton tree, the mangolias, the cactus, the sugar cane, 
and all the luscious fruits which ripen under the genial sun, and amidst the 
balmy breezes of the West Indian Islands) One only of these tropical children 
of nature, the Carosylou Andicola, is met with far in advance of the rest of its 
tribe, tossed by the winds at the height of seven and eight thousand feet above | 
the sea, on the middle ridges of the Cordillera ranges. In this lower region, 

as nature exhibits the riches, so she has spread the pestilence, of tropical cli- 

mates The humidity of the atmosphere, and the damp heats which are nour- | 
ished amidst its intricate thickets, produce violent fevers, which often prove 
extremely destructive, especially to European constitutions. But if the pa- 
tient survives the first attack, the remedy is at hand; a journey to the temper- | 
ate climate of the elevated plateau scon restores health ; and the sufferer is as 
much revived by the gales of the Andes, as the Indian valetudinarian is by a 
return to Europe. 

‘* \bove the region of the palms commences the temperate zone. It is there | 
that vegetation appears in its most delightful form, loxuriant without being | 
rank, majestic yet not impervious ; it combines ail that nature has given of the 

grand, with all that the peets have figured of the beautiful. The bark tree, 

which she has provided as the only efiectual febrifuge in the deadly heats of the | 
inferior region; the cyprus and melastoma, with their superb violet blossoms , 

gigantic fuchsias of every possible variety, and evergreen trees of lo'ty stature, 

covered with flowers, adorn that delightful zone. The turf is enamelied by 

never fading flowers ; mosses of dazzling beauty, fed by the frequent rains 

cover the rocks ; and trembling branches of the minosa, and others of the sen- 








vittes south of Buenos Ayres, contains seven leagues square of land, | 

s called ** Estancia de log Saiones,” or ‘* Estate of the Saxonies,” it | 

- cevoted entirely to the raising of sheep, which are divided generally | 

“ Mocks of 3000 to 5000 each. A man or boy on horseback, always ac-_ 

\ ‘“pattes them. They require but little care beyond letting them out of | 
» and driving them back, every dayin the year. The soil of the 
“8S Is 1 pregnated with saltpet-e, and the water is brackish. To this 


> luted the absence of foot-rot and other diseases among sheep. The 
», Js seasok commences the middle of October, the shearing being most- 
~ Sy Wotuen. Some of them will shear fifteen and even twenty sheep 
“sy. ‘The level nature of the country and the absence of running wa- 

” “se It iin possible to wash the wool on the sheep’s back. It is rolled 
* savared, and with considerable dirt, put into carts, which take it to 
doe, te 14s valued and shipped. The greatest drawback to the pro- 
i; .. | Wool on the Pampas, is the small burr which adheres to the wool. 


| rounding thickets ; and isnumerable creepers, adorned by splendid blossoms, 





ee seed of a species of clover, of which the sheep are very fond, and 
© Parts of the country there is so much of it as to render the wool of 
a A small shrub that grows two or three feet high, produces a 
~ Stee as a marble, which is easily taken out. The manes and tails 
Meny oon leeding among this, are frequently an enormous mass of burr of 
after aoe Weight. The common wool of the country is generally washed 
wool wa hed”. it being of little importance to keep the fleeces entire. The 
Water “Th ~ Buenos Ayres bas a harsh, crispy feeling, arising from the 
Don Fausti © Southdown sheep are the hardiest, and increase the fastest. 
but ronsbaibe Xemenes has 60,000 on his estate twenty miles from the city, 
ordova > y the proprietors have crossed with Saxony. The wool from 
and a ede). the intericr States of the Confederation, is free from bur 
Buenos Ave kind than the Pampa wool. There was exported frog 
thirds wer,” (Be past season 20,000,000 pounds of wool, of which tw 
nt to the United States. This was not all the product of that Stat 
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sitive tribe, hang in graceful pendants over every declivity. Aimost all the 
flowering shrubs which adorn our conservatories, are to be found there in pri- 
meva! beauty, and what to Europeans appears a gigantic scale; magnificent 
arums of many different kinds spread their ample snowy petals above the sur- 


mount even to the summit of the highest trees, and diffuse a perennial fra 
grance around. 

“ The oaks and trees of Europe are not found in those parts of the Andes 
which lie in the torrid zone, till you arrive at the height of five thousand feet 
above the sea. It is there you first begiu to see the ‘eaves fall in winter, and 
bud in spring, as in European climates : below that levil the foliage is perpetual. 
Nowhere are the trees so large as in this region : not unfrequently they are 
found of the height of a hundred and eighty or two hundred feet ; their stems 
are from eight to fifteen feet across at their base, and sometimes rise to a hun- 
dred feet without a single cross branch. When so great an elevation as the 
plains of Quito, however, which is 9515 feet above the sea, is reached, they 
become less considerable, and not larger than those usually found in the forests 
of Europe. If the traveller ascends two thousand feet higher, to an elevation 
of eleven or twelve thousand feet, trees almost entirely disappear; but the 
frequent humidity nourishes a thick covering of arbutus and other evergreens 
shrubs three or four feet high, covered with flowers generally ofa bright yel- 
low, which form a striking contrast to the dark evergreen foliage with which 
they are surrounded. Still higher, at the height of thirteen thousand feet, near 
the summit of the lower ranges of the Cordilleras, almost constant rains over- 
spread the earth with a verdant and slippery coating of moss ; amidst which a 
few stunted specimens of the melastoma still exhibit their purple blossoms. A 
broad zone succeeds, covered enterely with Alpine plants, which, as in the 

mountains of Switzerland, nestle in the crevices of rocks, or push their flowers, 


| must take him away from you for a minute ortwo. 


see that the cloth was not a little the worse for wear; in short, my brown 
coat looked very smart, and I was a considerable smart fellow myself just at 
that time. Well, I stood near the door, looking at the company coming in 
hoping to know somebody ; but I presume that [ had grown out of all recol- 
lection, for nobody knew me; but as the company were announced | heard 
their names, and if they did nut know whol! was, at all events I found out 
who they were. ‘This won’t do,’ says I, ‘ as the rooms became quite full. I 
may stick against this wall till daylight, but I shall never go a-head ; so at last 
perceiving a young lady speaking to the daughter of the secretary of the navy, 
after they parted, | went up and bowed to ber. Having heard her name, I 
pretended to be an old acquaintance, and accused herof having forgotten me. 
As | was very positive and very bold, she presumed it was the case, and when 
I gave her my name, which | refused todotill we had been talking for some 
minutes, as it happened to be a very good one, she considered that it was all 
right, and in another quarter of ar. hour we became very intimate. I then asked 
her if she knew Miss E—, the daughter of the secretary of the navy She 
replied that she did, and I requested her to introduce me, and, offering her my 
arm, we walked up tothe young lady together, and I was introduced. Now, 
thought I, [ am going a head a little. After the introduction, I commenced a 
conversation with Miss E—, and a gentleman fortunately relieved me of my 
first acquaintance, whose armI had dropped. I continued my attentions to 
Miss E ; exerted myself to the utmost ; and, on the strength of my in- 
troduction and my agreeableness, I was soon intimate with her, and she accep- 
ted my arm. AsI paced her up and down the room, I asked her if she knew 
the daughter of General S , who was near us. She replied in the affirma- 
tive, and I requested an introduction, which was immediately complied with, 
and I offered Miss S my other arm, and paraded them both up and down 
the room, making them laugh nota little. Now I’m going a-head. thinks I, 
and my old brown coat looks remarkably well. ‘ Here is the President com- 
ing up,’ said Miss E . Do you know him?’ ‘I did once, a little, but he 
must have forgotten me since | have been in South America so long.’ The 
President came right up to us; and addressed the young ladies’ I madea 
sort of half bow —* You don’t recollect Mr.——?’ said Miss S——. ‘Ire 
collect the name well,’ replied the President. ‘ You are well supported, Mr. 
; you have the navy and the army on each side of you.’ ‘And the 
highest officer of the state before me,’ re; lied 1, with a low bow. ‘I ought, 
indeed, to feel proud. It makes amends for all the privations that I underwent 
in my last campaign with General Bolivar, for the General and his aid de- 
camps fared no better than the meanest soldier.’ That last was ahit. I did 
not say that | was aid-de-camp to Bolivar, but they thought proper to fancy 
so ; the President made me a bow, and as it appeard, he wanted to have some 
information from that quarter; and he asked me many questions, all of which 
I was able to answer with precision. After a quarter of an hour’s conversa- 
tion, during which the whole room were wondering who it was that was so 
intimate with the President, and many were trying to catch what was said, the 
President presuming, as Bolivar’s aid-de-camp, that J could give him informa- 
tion Upon a certain point, and not wishing to have the answer public, said to 
the young ladies, ‘ | am going to do a very rude thing ; I wish to ask a ques- 
tion, which Mr would not like to reply toexcept in strict confidence; I 
I beg vour pardon, Mr. 
, but | feel and shall be truly grateful fur the great sacrifice you will make 
in giving up for one moment such charming society.’ ‘1 fear the loss will 
only be on my part,’ said 1 to the young ladies, as I dropved their arms and 
followed the President to a vacant spot near to the orchestra ‘The question 
which the President put to me was one which I could not well answer, but he 
helped me out of the diffi ulty by answering it himself according to-his own 
views, and then appealing to me if he wasnot correct. I replied ‘ that I cer- 
tainly was not at liberty, although I had left the service of Genera! Bolivar, to 
repeat all that |! knew ; fortunately,’ continued I, bowing, ‘ where such clear- 
sightedness 1s apparent, there is no occasion for the ques'ion being answered. 
‘You are right, Mr. , | wish all those about me bad your discretion and 
high sense of honour,’ replied the President, who had one of my new brass 
buttons between his thumb and finger; ‘and I] perceive by your reply, that I 
was also right in my conjecture. 1 am much obiliged to you, and trust | shall 
see you at Government House’ I bowed and retired. I am going a head 
now at all events, thought IJ, as every one waslooking at me as | recreated. 
[ had been walking arm-in-arm with the davgnters of the two first officers of 
the state, | had been in confidential communication with the President, and 
that before all the elzfe of Wasbington 1 can now venture to order another 
suit of clothes, but never will I forget you, my old brown coat. The next day 
the tailor came to me, he had heard what had taken place at the ball, and [ 
amended my wardrobe. Everybody came to me for orders, and I ordered 
everything. Cards were left in showers; I was received everywhere. the 
President was my friend, and from that moment I wenta head faster and faster 
every day, tilll am, as you now see, well off, well married, and well up in 
the world. Nowl do pertinaciously declare, that it was all owing to the old 
brown boat; and I have kept this cuff, which I sbow now and then to my wife, 
to prove I am grateful, for had it not been forthe old brown coat, I should 
never have been blessed with her fora companion. ‘ But,’—said his wife, 
round whose waist he had gently encircled his arm, ‘ the old brown coat would 
have done nothing without the velvet collar and new brass buttons.’ ‘ Cer- 
tainly not, my dear’ ‘And they would not have eftected much without they 
had been backed by—’ ‘ What!’ ‘ Impudence,’ replied the lady, giving him 
a slight slap on the cheek.” 





























American Guano.—We find in the Mark Lane Express, a communica- 
tion from Mr. Henry Colman, giving an account of the discovery of a large 
amount of guanoon an island in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The informa- 
tion was communicated to Mr Colman by a gentleman from New York, of 
the highest respectability. The discovery of the guano was made by a 
young man last season, and a small cargo of it was taken to New York. R 

uantity of it was purchased by a gentleman who tried it side by side wi 
the Peruvian and Tehaboe guano, and the results were decidedly in favor of 
that from the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Cultivator. 
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A EXTENSIVE RAILWAY. 

The longest line ever yet contemplated is one proposed to extend between 
St. Petersburg and Odessa, a distance of 1600 miles. It will connect the 
Baltic with the Black Sea; but, by taking an eastward sweep, might also 
bring direct communication with the Caspian within its track. Commenci 
at St. Petersburg, it will be cut southward to Novgorod and Moscow, an 
thence to Odessa, taking in the most important of the intervening cities. Be- 
sides the vast uninterrupted distance, the traveller will pass a a variety 
of climates, and will be able to accomplish the hitherto unheard of feat of 
travelling from winter into summer. Supposing he get into the train at St. 
Petersburg amidst frost and snow late ia the winter, he will find himself, be 
fore he leaves the terminus at Odessa, suffering from the heats of summer! 

It is not easy to foresee all the difficulties by which the formation of such a 
rail will be opposed. These will principally arise from the snow storms which 
occur in the northein regions, and we have not heard that any scheme has 
been projected for clearing away such an obstruction, by means of the locomo- 
tive or otherwise, during its progress. Of mere engineering difficulties one 
has ceased to hear ; for, after the wonders in levelling and tunnelling which 
have been performed in Great Britain, a railway in any part of the globe does 
not appear at all impracticable. The paragraph from which we copy the above 
information adds, that it is intended to continue the line from Cdessa into 
Persia, through its capital Tehran to Ispahan ; but whether the Caucasian 
range is to be tunnelled, is not stated. Should the gigantic scheme be carried 
out, a branch from Odessa to Constantinople may be ully expected to the west, 
whilst another eastward through Tartary to Pekin must be regarded as a no 
very distant probability. But the speculator who projects his railway anticipa- 
tions thus far into futurity, be he ever so sanguine, cannot regard the possibility 
of a break-down in the Kobi desert—with no station nearer than Sou-tchou 
close under the g:eat Chinese wall—without a shudder. Although, the Rus- 
sian undertaking, with the vast branches which may be imagined in connexion 
with it, presents materials fora sublime prospectus ; and it is almost to be re- 
gretted that the Emperor of Russia did not send his scheme into ‘ the market.’ 
it would have been curious to observe how far the force of prospectus writing 
would have gone. 

There seems little doubt, however, that the Russians are quite in earnest 
about connecting Odessa with St. Petersburg. 


A NOVELTY IN LOOKING-GLASSES. 

Towards the end of 1843, Mr. Thomas Drayton, of Brighton, sealed a pa- 
tent, the subject of which was a mode of silvering looking-glasses without the 
employment of quicksilver. The material used is composed of coarsely pul- 
verised nitrate of silver, spirits of hartshorn, and water. This, after standing 
for twenty four hours, is filtered, and an addition is then made of spirit of 
wine and a few drops of oil of cassia. The glass to be silvered with this so- 
lution must have a clean and polished surface ; it is to be placed in a horizon- 
tal position, and a wall of putty or other suitable material formed around it ; 
so that the solution may cover the surface of the glass to the depth of from an 
eighth to a quarter of an inch. A deposition of the silver then takes place 
in two hours or less, and when the required deposit has been obtained, the 
solution is poured off ; and as soon as the silver on the glass is perfectly dry, it 


is varnished with a composition formed by melting together equal quantities of 


bees’ wax and tallow. ‘his serves as a protection to the residuum which ad- 
heres closely to the glass, and affords a more clear and brilliant reflection than 


the old process ; besides being done in infinitely less time, and with no risk of 


failure. The term ‘silvering’ looking-glasses is rendered by the new plan 
quite correct, for it is silver, and nothing but silver, which converts the glass 
into a murror, 

[t may be asked why so useful an invention should have as yet remained un 
known to the public, and unacted on? The answer is, that although the in- 
ventor proved fully that the principles of his invention were correct, there 
were some difficulties of a purely technical nature connected with the manu- 
facture, which he was not very readily able to overcome. In this emergency 
M. Tourasse, to whose working Mr. Drayton had committed the patent he had 
taken out for France, has succeeded, after a year spent in experiments, in per 
fecting the process. M. Tourasse submitted the invention to the Academie de 
Sciences, who appointed a commission to inquire into its merits, which it fully 
confirmed. On the 20th of August last, Mr. Drayton's agent ©xperimented 
before a committee of the Society for the Encouragement of the Useful Arts, 
and succeeded in silvering a double glass in half an hour. 





New Srerzotyrine Process.—We had the satisfaction of seeing, on Sat_ 
urday week, in the office of Mr. Hugh Wilson, lithographer and engraver 
Trongate, a new patent process of stereotyping, which, for simplicity, and 
above all, the celerity of its execution, bids fair, at no distant date, to number, 
the present system with the things that were. The old process, which was un 
doubtedly one of the greatest improvements ever gra ted on the art of typo- 
gtaphy, consists, as our readers may be aware, in taking impressions from forms 
or pages of moveable type, by means of stucco, wh.ch, when dried and pre. 
pared, formed the matrices for stereotype plates. The process, however, is a 
tedious one, requiring careful picking, plaining, oiling, and preparing. In the 
new mode, the process is completed as it were in a handslap, In taking the 
impression, stucco is entirely dispensed with; and, instead of it, a piece of 
damped prepared card board is placed over the surface of the page of moveable 
type, and an impression beat out of the type into the card by repeated strokes 
of a hard brush-~a part of the operation which, according to the size of the 
page, occupies from a minute to a minute and a half. This card, which now 
answers the purpose of a matrix, is dried and inserted in an iron frame, with a 
moveable top or surface, constituting a mould, which has been previously 
heated to an equable temperature The lid is then brought down, the mould 
shifted by a hinge from the horizontal to the perpendicular ; and the liquid 
metal poured into the matrix by a small orifice which has been left, and in a 
minute the stereotype page is pronounced complete. At least, the only prepa 
ration for the press which it requires is the trimming of the superfiuous edges, 
which is done by a cireular saw with great celerity. The back of the plate is 
8 smooth as the slab of metal from which it received its impression, and thus 
the planing process in stereotyping is now done away. The young French 
workmen, whom we observed conducting the process at Mr. Wilson's, informed 
us that the whole operation, from beginning to end, was conducted in less than 
an hour, while the ordinary periods of taking stereutype casts is, we believe, 
from ten to twelve hours liable to the breaking, sp'itting, or warping of the 
stucco matrices—risks which are unknown in the new card process. During 
the half hour we remained, the operative “ beat in’’ impressions from a card of 
Steambvat advertisements, and also a page from the Missionary Intelligencer— 
types which had been borrowed from a printing office at random—and produced 
plates from them as distinct and clear as any we have ever seen to issue from 
a stereotyping establishment. We may add, that many impressions—so many 
indeed asa dozen—may be taken from the same card; and the process is one 
of such perfect cleanliness that a man might almost work at it in a parlour in 
his dress-coat.— Glasgow Herald 





Tue Exectric Egst.—In no part of the world is the electric eel, or gymao- 
tus, found in such numbers as in the numerous rivers which join the Orinoco 
in its middle course, and in that river itself. These animals resemble a com- 
mon eel, except that they are rather thicker in proportion to their length. They 
are of a yellowish and livid colour, with a row of yellow spots on each side 
from head to tail. They are difficult to catch, on account of the great agility 
with which they hide themselves in the mad. The Indians take them in the 
following way. They force a herd of horses to go into shallow water, which 
they know to be frequented by these eels. The noise which the horses make 
with their feet, brings the eels out of their muddy retreat, and they immedi- 
ately attack the horses, by pressing themselves agaiust their bellies, and dis- 
charging on them their electric shucks. The frightened horses make efforts to 
get out of the water, but the Indians prevent them, and the eels repeat their 

ischarges. Some of the horses, being stunned by these repeated strokes, fall 
down and are drowned ; others evinco all the sigus of horror, and endeavour 
to escape, but are prevented by the Indians. At last the eels become exhausted, 
'» consequence of the repeated electric discharges, and are easily taken. The 
shock which these animals communicate is so severe, that it is impossible to 
hold them in the hand, or to tread on them. They can give a shock exactly 
similar to that of an electric battery, stunning fish through the medium of 
. wae and, if they are small, killing them. This shock is evidently given by 
thedane rs act of the fish, for it is not always felt instantaneously on handling 
corrugatio moment of the effort being made, can be distinguished by the 
S@tion of the skin and the changing of the colour.— Witiich. 
a inpaned te CLERICAL Error.—Soon after Dr. Trench’s consecration, he 
1 udlin; where his er one Sunday to the Magdalen Asylum, in Leeson Street, 
Person being unknown, but his dress indicating his minis- 
terial character, the sexton a 
would, in compliance wich EProached him respectfully, and requested that be 
clergyman was present, giv he general rule observed there when any strange 

: : » Give his assistance to the chaplain. He instantly com- 
plied with the request; read the service of the day ; fter th 
concluded, he was told by the unceremoniou PAL as Deairaly 2 Anim 

; s chaplain that his duties were not 
yet over, and that he expected him to administer the Lord’ 
; ‘ 9 aaid bh: . rd's Supper to the 
Co gregatin. ‘In fact,’ said his grace, in repeatin the anecdote, ‘ the hum- 
blest curate in Dublin could not have more aan bord a wt ye wre " 
lin. However, I did everything he desired ; and, after euvinn wlan a ty 
into the veatty and. disrobed, mbilet he scarcely condesconde? ty iutine an 
When I made my bow to depart, he said ‘Sir, I am greatly obliged ; may I 


ask to whom I am indebted ?” 
shall never forget the poor man’s countenance. 
and I was glad to escape from the apologies he was forcing upon me.’—Sirr’s 


He seeméd thunderstruck ; 


Memoir of Archbishop Trench. 




















STEEL. 
HIS fine horse by Imp. Fylde, out of Sally Eubanks’ dam by Constituti , will 
stand the ce aha at Capt. Smith’s Tavern, Charlot. Court 4 com Yo., 
comme on Ist March, at $30 if paid within the season, or $40 without, with $1 to 
the groom for each mare. [d20} 


per TERE SWEEPSTAKE AT BALTIMORE. 

KES for 3 yr. olds, to come off next Spring at the re ular meeting on 

the Canton Course, has been opened, to which chore be already five gubsnaibess 

at $100 each, h. ft., Mile heats. To name and close on the Ist of January next. Nomi- 

nations to be addressed (mailed on the day of closing or previous), to O. P. HARE, at 

Col. Dick’s Fountain Inn, Baltimgye. 
Dec. 8, 1845.—[d13} 





O. P. HARE, Proprietor. 


CATALOGUE OF TEAS 
ON SALE AT THE TEA WAREHOUSE OF THE 
PEKIN TEA COMPANY, 


IMPORTERS OF FINE GREEN AND BLACK TEAS, 
No. 75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


Persons residing in any part of the United Siates or Canada, can order any of the Teas 
mentioned in this Catalogue, by letter, in quantities to suit their wishes. We pack 
them in Chinese boxes, and deliver them to the Forwarding Merchant free from charge 
or cartage. The money should always accompany the order. 








[The Teas mentioned in this Catalogue are done up in quarter pound, half pound, and 
one pound packages—the first, or inside wrapper, is lead, the second wrapper is water- 
proof paper, and the third or outside wrapper is of Chinese rice-paper. The Company 
sell none but good Teas, done up in this superior manner, all of them grown in the 


each kind as they like, and have them packed in one chest. These Teas also come in 
five pound Chinese Fackages, called quattoons, a very convenient, fanciful, and portable 


shape. ] 

GREEN TEAS. 
Pe SE i iit nne asm ists ne wus calaiharce’s'es., > mecees 38 
” ” SMM EMESAN KES ds « 45 08 6 E0066 coe ote cuelcs 2 50 
sweet cargo, finer................ 


Silver Leaf—Seldom sold, even by large dealers; because of the 
very small profits made on its sale. This is a very superior tea. 
Golden Chop, Plantation or Garden Growth. .. Ses gl wae Co Oe 
Golden Chop—This is the finest Green Tea cultivated in China. 
It is of the Miset plokings, and excels all other Green Teas for 
its delicacy of flavor, Strength,and aroma. Heretofore this tea 
has never reached this country, except in small lots, as presents 
to importers. 
Pe MI Minis $.6.404is gn o.04k oon bs, cdeeysaess awvie chime “hn 75 
- TIA. 6 a0 4 wale ae ace of mece nua. fs ereescoses 1 


1 50 


DOP OWU, Bi os 6 52 AUN Gs Mads cee csckecanencecccnt. ; ee 75 
o superior (read “‘ Monstrous Fraud” , ey SSR ee OZ) 

“ small leaf, plantation growth................0+-2-. 000 L 1 25 
nt altars win balk an nen ons a's ¥ ale 466 0.0.4.c00.0.,.. 75 
ag brisk and fragrant (read “‘ Monstrous Fraud” below)...... 1 06 


— 
to 
ro 


” SemOeED CONE, WOU WUE ode. 6 sci ccednccctscececccdcccl. 
OR Pe Ne GUNN trig Sak dicbbinks os 00s Hbwec sen eviidele.. 38 
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BLACK TEAS. 
POPC NN, CINDER S 6 605 55d nas owieedidudna 600s eed cecccccces 35 
“ IE EE POT ER PE ROR Me Oe RN aaa: 50 
” ne, Mert peed te ee ee eee 
PONENT 0'h.0'45 + 6+ weaietn-c Callauvtsdelsd vadillssscccecs ice... 38 
wi RARE OE mada 0055 Gis ei Ee ibe eso, . 50 
Oovone, strong, flavor fine... .. 50 


Oolong—This tea is a great favorite, and gives universal satisfaction. 
7 Pt. t6ebee cennkelebhunitddn ddan Odd éds cthciedese yo 0 
7 in one pound and half-pound cattys, extra fine ............2.+2.... 75 
eachas'waenee: vane CRs 80 EL ALE SORES PAS EERE OS. 50 
Ne Plus Ultra—This tea is as fragrant and sweet as a nosegay. 
It yields a perfume that is truly delightful. It is of garden 
growth, and superior to anything of the kind ever sold in this 


country. 
ng RS A ed ee ey 50 
o “ “in one pound and half-pound cattys............... 64 
Howgva’s Mixture, a strong and rich black tea, Pekoe flavor............... 76 
Pies Bin oda cabo dh. +44 bac dab galt ne &.oo cetececandnaia 
Pe I RPT OWT GE DEUCE eho vc bb R 65s.6Se cp cede cccecsccsne & 
PURO GND sees) P4 Was 55's Wi BO b bdied cd ave clad odo cteclegnx'? ’ 
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* CAUTION—Large quantities of Hyson Skin are retailed in this market as bei: :a 
Hyson tea. It is well worth while to compare the Hyson tea usually sold at 75 cen 
with the genuine article that the Company offer at the same price. The difference is so 
perceptible on trial, as to render any further comment unnecessary. 


MONSTROUS FRAUD—Gunpowder and Imperial Teas cannot be retailed by smal! 
dealers, in this country, at 75 cents per pound, because they frequently cost that money 
in China, and no Importer in this City can sell good Gunpowder or Imperial Tea at * 
less price than 75 cents per pound by the hundred packages. T. F. Davis, Esq., in hi: 
interesting work on China, details the manner in which he saw the lowest grades o} 
Black Teas manufactured and colored with Prussian Blue, so as to closely imitate Gun- 
powder and Imperial Teas, and adds, that Prussian Blue being a combination of Prussi< 
Acid with Iron, is of course a dangerous poison. Let purchasers therefore beware o! 
adulterated teas, and deal with those venders whose characters and resources raise them 
above suspicion. Beware of the Gunpowder and Imperial Teas retailed at 75 cts pe 
ound, and compare them with the genuine article sold by the PEKIN TEA COMPANY 
No one, it is presumed, wishes to drink poison. The Company have published a book, 
giving full details on this subject, which may be had at their Warehouse, as above, free 
of charge. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 
We drink Green Tea, and for many years have been paying one dollar per pound fo: 
it. But thanks to the Pekin Tea Company, we now get a better Tea from them at 75 
cts.per pound. We drink oue pound per week, by which we are now saving thirteen 
dollars per year, and enjoying better tea in the bargain. Commend usto the Pekin Tea 
Company, say we.— Mirror. 


The Pekin Tea Company, 75 Fulton st., are performing a great and good work, and 
will, in a few years, beyond all doubt, drive all the poor teas which have deluged this 
country, and defrauded consumers of the article, out of the market. They import none 
but pure and fragrant teas, and retail them by the single pound at wholesale prices. 
Families are always sure of obtaining good teas at this great tea warehouse, in quanti- 
ties to suit their convenience, and at the same price that the merchant pays who buys 
to sell again —T'rue Sun. 


You may be sure of obtaining, at all times, pure and highly flavored teas, by the sin- 
gle pound, at wholesale prices, at the Pekin Tea Company, 75 Fulton st. They have 
bm A the largest stock, and greatest variety of fine green and black teas, of any one 
establishment in the United States. They are doing a large business, and a great bene- 
fit to consumers of tea.—.4tlas. 


Heretofore it has been very difficult, indeed impossible, to always obtain good green 
and black teas. But now you have only to visit the ware-rooms of the Pekin Tea (om- 
pany, 75 Fulton st. to obtain as delicious and fragrant teas as you could wish for.— 
un. 


if any of our readers desire to have good tea, they can obtain it of the Pekin Tea 
Company, 75 Fulton st.— Mercury. 


A worp ro Tea Drinxers.—The Pekin Tea Company, 75 Fulton st., have imported 
into this market some five hundred thousand dollars worth of the finest grades of Green 
and Black Teas, grown in the Celestia! Empire, done up in ail the various fancy pack- 
ages that Chinese ingenuity can invent. Itis a privilege to buy teas at this great es- 
tablishment, and a luxury and a comfort to drink them. They sell good teas only, and 
retail them at wholesale prices. Country merchants who wish to always seJl good teas 
can always obtain them at this place on reasonable terms,—Emporium. 


Tue Pexin Trea Comrany.—We very cheerfully call the attention of all lovers o 
pure and fragrant Teas, both in town and country, to the great Tea Warehouse of this 
Company. Our long acquaintance with the proprietors enables us to bespeak for them 
the entire confidence of the public. We know that their teas, both in quality and price, 
are all that is stated of them. Many a lover of the fragrant herb has been compelled to 
eschew the drinking of Tea in consequence of its injurious effects, until at length he 
has become hopeless of finding, among any of the imported varieties of Tea in our mar- 
met, a kind which had not such an effect. In this, however, such persons will be agree- 
ably disappointed. The Pekin Tea Company have commenced the importation of choice 
varieties of Garden Teas, of most delicious flavor—cultivated and picked with great 
care—which have heretofore never been introduced into this country, except as pre- 
sents to importers. Among these they have an Oolong, mild as a zephyr, and fragrant 
as a rose, which we specially recommend to all nervous persons. Its effect upon many | 
of those who have tried it, has been to make them confirmed tea drinkers. Ladies who 

have used it, say they never before drank such tea. But all tastes can here be suited, 

with the great advantage over other stores of getting a pure article at wholesale price, | 
= sa small the quantity. The Company’s Warehouse is at 75 Fulton st.—New 

orld. 


Tra.—The Pekin Tea Company, 75 Fulton st., unquestionably sell the best Teas im- 
ported into this market. That they sell them cheaper than any other establishment, is 
a fact proven in a thousand instances since they have opened their store. We would 
advise our friends to call at this place, and if they don’t wish to buy, at least to obtain a 
little pamphlet, kept on their counter, entitled ‘Hints to Tea-Drinkers,” and therefrom 
learn a little useful information on the subject. The pamphlet is given gratis.—.dnglo 
American. 


The finest spockeene of green and black teas ever sold in this country, are imported 
by the Pekin Tea Company, 75 Fulton st. Those who want good teas at reasonable 
prices, can always get them there.—Tribune. 


We have tried the teas imported by the Pekin Tea Company, 75 Fulton st , and if we 
live will try them often. They are selling the most delicious teas we ever drank, and 
retail them at wholesale prices.--Evening Post. 


Five Ootone Brack Tea.—The Pekin Tea Company, 75 Fulton st., sells a delicious 
Oolong Tea at 50 cts. per pound. Consumers of tea who have been paying six shillings 
per pound for this article, are requested to compare it with the above, and judge for 
lves which is the best. If you can buy a better tea at four shillings per pound 
than you have been getting at six shillings, you will be obliged to us for this notice. 
Try the Young Hyson, sold at this great tea establishment at 75 cts. It is better than 
nd we have ever bought elsewhere at one dollar.—Tywe Sun, 


[d13-2t.} 
POINTER AND SETTER DOGS, 


GEVERAL very superior thorough-bred and well broke Pointers and Setters for sale 
iet Gentlemen desirous to ure the ax eee 








anything of the 











he rnformation, by addressing (post paid) Bex No. 91, Trenton, 


“The Bishop of Waterford,” said I; and I 


—_— wn eee 


most luxurious districts in China. Country dealers can select as small a quantity of 
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th Dincic THE SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLUB. 

Annu aces over the Washington Course, near Charleston. 8. C., will 
ae on Wednesday, the 18th February next, and continue throughout the 
WEDNESDAY, Feb. 18, 1846—Four mile heats—Jockey Club Purse $1,500 " 
$300 shall go to the horse which shall be second inthe race, provided foot went Thee 
than four start, the purse shall be $1000, the whole of whick shall then be given to the 
winner. 

Second Race—same day. mile heats—Jockey Club Purse, $100. 

THURSDAY, Feb. 19, 1846—Three mile heats—Jockey Club Purse, $750. 

Second Race—same day, two mile heats—Jockey Club Purse, $150. 

FRIDAY, Feb. 20, 1846—Two mile heats—Jockey Club Purse, $500. 

Second Race—same day, two mile heats- Jockey Club Purse, $150. 

‘ Sarna. Feb. 21, 1846—Three mile heats—Handicap Race—Jockey Club Purse 
. . ’ 

By a resolution of the Club, the Purse this year for the Handicap Race, instead of 
roe a as heretofore, of the gate-money, is fixed at the specific sum of six hundred 

ollars. 

Second Race—same say—a single heat of three miles ; Jockey Club Purse. ¢ 

Weights for age on each day, and the entries to be made with the piswere Colbie 9 
o’clock, 4A sealed entries, on the evening previous to the race for which the horses are 
tocontend. No post entrance. 

The horses that shall, on either day, win either of the above second prizes, shall not 
be permitted to start again, except for the Saturday’s second race (a single heat of three 
miles), or for one of the regular Purses. Aged horses to carry 126lbs.—6 yr. olds 12@ 

—5, 112—4, 102—3, 90—and 2, a feather; mares, fillies, and gel ings allowed 3lbs, 

[di3] JOHN B. IRVING, Secretary. 


— 





HOPS AND SNIP FOR SALE. 
FFERS will be received by letter st paid) for the celebrated bay Hurdle race 
horse HOPS, formerly owned by A. Richards, of Montreal, Canada. Also the red 
roan Hurdle-race horse SNIP. The above named horses are in perfect order and good 
condition, and were lately the propert yof C. S. Browning, of West Hoboken, N. J, 
Address H. G., 167 Pearl st., New York. [d6} 


CHAPMAN'S MAGIC STROP. 


HAPMAN’S MAGIC STROP, with Hone (of four sides), is an article of acknow’ 

ledged superiority, with which every person can set his own razors, and wherever 

he may be, either at sea or on land, is always in possession of the means of keeping 
them in perfect order. 

The Strop presents four faces, each of different materials, so arranged as to produce 
successive degrees of keenness, commencing with No. 1, the Hone (of ten times the or. 
dinary pee, which thins the blade, and finishing on No. 4, which is of plain calf-skin 
expressly prepared for perfecting the edge. Nos. 2 and3 are of the same beautiful calf 
skin, each with a composition differing in their giinding properties, and the four toge- 
ther forming the most complete article ever invented for sharpening a razor, and ever 





p * RI a wee JARS w Le bined das vale core reccsces 75 | after keeping it in perfect order. 
‘ ‘ Ser eb45 416 db + 60 cvWAVe Adie eerCsb bee bveclsevowsa SY Retail prices, 50c., 62)c., 75c., and $1 each—and from $3,50 to $8 per dozen, warrant- 
Silver Leaf... .. 1 004 | ed to please, or the money returned. 


L. CHAE MAN, Manufacturer, 102 William-st , New York. 


AMERICAN GYMNASIUM. 
a Undersigned would respectfully invite the attention of those interested in Ath- 
letic Amusements, to their Gymnasium at 159 and 161 Crosby St., which is now 

open for subscription. Attached to the Gymnasium are Fencing, Sparring, Reading, 
Bathing Rooms, and Pistol Gallery. Open trom sunrise to 10 o’clock P.M. 

Terms of subscription to the Gymnasium, Reading, and Bathing Rooms, $12 per year, 
$8 for six months, and $5 per quarter. JAS. J. HATFIELD. 

New York, Nov. 25, 1845.— [n29-3t] H. L. TWiGGS, 


NEW YORK SPORTSMENS’ CLUB, 
HE Membersof this Club are hereby notified that the regular monthly meeting of 
said Club will be held at the Woodcock, in Houston street, near Broadway (Mr} 
Sinclair’s) at 8 o’clock, on Tuesday evening, the 9th day of Dec, 1845. 
JAMES McGAY, Attorney-at-Law, 20 Chambere-st., 
Sec’y. N. Y. Sportsmens’ Club} 


TRUSTEE FOR SALE. 
RUSTEE, the stre of Fashion, will be sold for $1600. A number of his colts hav 
sold for from $500 to $2000, a piece, independent of Fashion. Trustee is now a 
Dr. Merritt’s, Hicksford, Va. Apply to the Editor of the Spirit of the Times. 
New York, July 31—[a2} W. LIVINGSTON, 


COMMODORE STOCKTON’S BLOOD STOCK FOR SALE. 
<i -Sas Mare MISS MATTIE, by Sir Archy, out 01 Bleck Ghost. Stinted to Imp 
Mercer. 

2—B.m. CAROLINE, by Am. Eclipse, out of No.1. Stinted to Imp. Langford. 
3—B. m. BETTY, by Monmouth Eclipse, out of No. 1. Stinted to Imp Langford. 
4—B. m. NANINE, by Imp. Trustee, out of No. 1. Stinted to Imp. Langford. 
5—B. m. by Imp. Trustee, out of No. 1. Stinted to Imp. Mercer. 
6—Gr.m. BIANCA, by Medley, out of Powancey by Sir Alfred. Stinted to inp 
Langford. 
7—Ch. m. by Imp. Trustee, out of Powancey. Stinted to Imp. Mercer. 
8—Ch. m. by Powhattan, out of Blanche by Marshal Duroc. Stinted to Imp. Lang: 
ford. 
9—Br. m. KATE NICKLEBY, by Imp. Trustee, out of Lady Mostyn. Stinted to Imp; 
Langford. 


n29-ly} 














June 7-ly 














STALLIONS, 

The Imp. horse MERCER, by Emilius, out of Nanine, the dam of Glaucus. 

HORSES IN TRAINING. 
1—YOUNG MERCER, bl. h., by Imp. Mercer, out of Miss Mattie, 6 yrs. 
2—BL h. PILOT, by Middlesex, dam by Sir Archy, 5 yrs. 
3—Bl. h. by Im Langford, out of Miss Mattie, 4 yrs. 
4—Br. f. by Imp. Mercer, out of Miss Mattie, 3 yrs. 
5—B. f. by Imp. Langford, out of Caroline, 3 yrs. 
6—Gr. f. by Imp Langford, out of Bianca, 3 yrs. 
{uj The horses in training can be seen at J. K. VAN MATER’S, near Monmouth 
Court House, and the others at Commodore STOCKTON’S farm, near Princeton, New 


Jersey. {nl 





KING CHARLES SPANIELS. . 
HE Subscribers, having made arrangements with the best breeders of these beauti- 
ful animals in Europe, for a supply of the purest breed, will always have them on 


hand for sale. - : 
Address (if by letter post paid) to I. DARLINGTON, No. 80 Broadway, New York, 


where some of the finest specimens can be seen at all times. [025-3t* 


——EE 





PIANO FORTES. 
UPERIOR PIANO FORTES to let on hire on the most reasonable terms. Apy ly ta 
48 Third Avenue. [March 23] T. C. CALLAWAY. 


PORTABLE SHAVING CASES. 

tor Subscribers having perfected and finished a variety of the above, offer the same 
as the most complete yet invented, suitable to the wants of the travelling public, 

containing all that is necessary for the toilet, with the addition of the 

METALLIC RAZOR STROP, 

for sharpening and keeping razors in the most perfect order. 

June 7-4m G. SAUNDERS & SON, 177 Broadway, opposite Howard’s Hotel 








—— — - 


ADAMS COUNTY JOCKEY CLUB RACES, 

HE above races will commence over the Pharsalia Course, near Natchez, og Wed 

nesday, the 26th of November, 1345, and continue four days. 
First Day—City Hotel Stake $100, with $190 added by the Club; $100 entrance. 
Mile heats. 
Second Day—Thursday—Jockey Club Purse $200 ; entrance $50 added. 
heats. 
Third Day—Friday—Pharsalia Plate, cost $300. with $300 added by the Club ; ent. 
$150—if there be but two entries ; if there be more than two, $100 ent. ; but, if there 
be bat one entry, the Plate or Club money will be withdrawn, and the horse that walks 
will be paid back his entrance money, and will be entered to the Plate or ( lub money 
$300—at the option of his owners. Three mile heats. ac se - 
Fourth Day—Friday—Jockey Club Purse $200; ent. $50 added 7 free for previous 
owners. Mile heats, best 3 in 5. M. McNULTY, Proprietor. 
Natchez, Aug. 11, 1825. } ee 
fi Gentlemen desiring stables are particularly requested to give early no at age 
proprietor. AUG, ov. 


Two mile 


SPORTING GUNPOWDER. ; . 
F. BROUGH, 117 Fulton st., has just received from the Manufactory of ( a 
\ e & Harvey, London, per ship “ Brontes,” 100 Quarter ‘ acks of the woe 
Diamond Grain Gunpowder—100 do. do. of the celebrated No. 28, and 100 do. ‘ : bee 
Gunpowder, never before imported into the United States, known amongst the be: 
shots in Europe as ‘Col. Hawker’s Ducking Powder.” Uae 
W. F. B. begs to inform his friends and others, that he has been appointed Agent /o 
‘* Starkey’s” celebrated Patent Copper Caps. 
“ Baldwin’s” Gun Wadders. aad 
Messrs. Dean’s unrivalled Woodcock and Partridge Guns [al6) 
CRICKET. = tsi 
7 M. BRADSHAW, Cricket-bat and Stump manufacturer to the Union Criche 
e Club, Philadelphia, begs to inform amateurs and Clubs that he has commence 











manufacturing the above articles, and any orders entrusted to him, will be promptly - 
faithfully executed, and guaranteed of the very first quality. Address as aboy e, to r 
DERSON, Franklin House, Philadelphia. ept 2: 





JOHN CONROY, ee _ 

ANUFACTURER of Fishing Tackle of every description, Importer of Fish Booms 

Silkworm Gut, Dixon & Son’s Powder, Shot and Drinking Flasks. Constant) 

hand Canisters of the best Gunpowder at No. 52 Fulton Street, corner of (liff Stree 
New York. {o4) 





FISHING TACKLE. - 
4 iy Subscriber having purchased the stock and stand, for so many years occupied 
by Mr. Samuel Bradler, at the 
SIGN OF THE ANGLER, 
142 Washington street, Boston, offers to sportsmen the largest and best se imeell 
of Tackle to be found in New England, most of which is imported directly by him 
Purchasers are requested to call and examine for themselves . pFORD 
{iF Dealers supplied on the most favorable terms. MARTIN L. RA ~~ 
Boston, March 25, 1845. vos daca 
SPENCER'S HATS. ate 
i be attention of the gentleman of Fashion, as well as the economist, is pany rere 
the Hats manufactured by the Subscriber, which are prepared in the ee 
and beautiful style, and yet at prices materially less than is paid to other ‘> : 
venders, for sbailer articles, as will be seen by noticing the following scale 0! 4 
and prices :— $4 95 
De PEE Rs. on.n:oe 0 00 t98 &6° no Te os 
2d quality do. do. 2... 2.2 cee eee eee eeees 195 
Finest Moleskin (manufactured only to order). .......4.0 0-008 = 3 


i ee ie ee eee ee ee ‘ . 
May 25 1, Ry SPENCER. 67 Chamber st., adjoining Broadw*)_, 
TO ALL WHO KEEP HORSES. 
AMERICAN BRICK. 
(SECURED BY LETTERS PATENT.) f the 


d extraordin reparation will remove all spots from the hait © ot 
aoe mes momar oa ie give the animal a regular and uniform shade of tat 
without injuring in the least the skin or body. This invaluable composition i* F ed ce" 
teed to we no less than twenty-five halen, and therefore by its use any 
lo either obtained or upon. 
Prepared and sold by GRANDJEAN, No. 1 Barclay st. (6) 
Price— One Dollar per package. 
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SWEET HARDY, NEW FLOWERING SHRUBS. 
W. RUSSELL, FLORIST, «c., 
Henry, near Atlantic Streec, Brooklyn, 


H 48 now for sale fine ergs ponte of his new ae Azalias, and Rhododendron Hy- 


brids at $5 to $1 each. ey are fullof flower-buds, and every 


pronze, &c., and they are very desirable when potted forearly flowering plants jor th 
Greenhouses, or Parlours, &c, He has also a superior collection of his new Hybri 
Avalia indica, and Rhododendron Grandiforum, for sale at $1 each. [o4] 


J. DELVEAU & J. F. BROWN ; 
Manufacturers of the Improved Patent Double-Action Harp, 
BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, LONDON, 

Established 1310. 
(MANY YEARS WITH ERARD.) 





F. BROWNE respectfully informs his friends and ths mnsic world that he has es} 
ba tablished himself, for the manufacture and importstion of these very beautiful in 
struments, at 281 Broadway and 73} Chamber street, New York. His arrangements are 
such as to enable him to transact business at European prices, thereby saving purchas- 
-s the high duties imposed by tariff on these instruments. ? 

| Ff. Browne wovid observe, these harps are constructed on the most approved prin- 
ei) les, with all the modern improvements of London and Paris, are unequalled in bril- 
jancy of tone, fineness of touch, and perfectness of mechanism. Particular care is ta 

-p to itthem for the extremes of climate in this country, in which respect they will 
found far superior to any of European manufacture, imported in the usual way. 
Yhese Harps are patronized by the elite of musical taste and professional talent im mu- 
rope, among the latter, he would mention N.C. Bochsa, who invariably selects from 

s establishment. a 
~) §, Browne begs to offer the opinions of some of the first profesSional talent im this 

itry. 
* Harps repaired, strung, &c. May 81-6m 
INDEPENDENT QUARTER=SECOND WATCHES, 
OF SUPERIOR QUALITY, 


For Sale by 
GELSTON & TREADWELL, No. 1 Astor House, N. Y. 


“——p, GRIFFINs IMPORTER OF CLOCKS AND WATCHES, 

383 Pearl-st., opposite Oak-st., 
W OULD respectfully inform the public that he still continues at the old stand, which 
} 


c 


e 








he established in 1812, known as the oldest watch-maker’s in the city of New 
rk, where he would be pleased to show his friends, as well as the public, a handsome 
ortment of Watches and Jewellery, among which there are London-made Lever 


Watches, with centre seconds, the stop-work arranged so as to make it impossible for 

the finger to slip off inthe act of Timing. Gentlemen from the country, leaving watch- 

that are in the habit of stopping, or not keeping correct time, can Lave them put in 
yrder, and warranted to perform well. 


en. B.—Ail goods sold at this store, and not proving equal to the warrantee, will be 
ged or the money returned. PETER GRIFFIN, 


y if 





RICHARD FISHER, Js 
WATCH AND CLOCK MAKER, JEWELLER, &c. 


a! 


S the Subscriber is constantly receiving all descriptions of Gold and Silver Watches 
A ‘rom the manufacturers in Europe, he is enabled to offer a very large assortment, 
et unusually low prices, as follows :— 

Fine Gold Watches from $50 to $100 each. 


Silver do from $5 to $40 each. 
\!| watches warranted to keep good time, or the money returned. 
Also, a very handsome assortment of jewellery and Silver Ware, very low. 
\ Watches, Clocks, Musical Boxes, and Jewellery repaired, and warranted, by 


iced workmen, lower than any other house in the city. Second hand watches, 
| gold and silver taken in exchange, or bought for cash, to any amount. 
; ‘ RICHARD FISHER, Jr, 
rof Watches and jewellery, wholesale and retail, No. 331 Broadway, a few 





ve the City Hospital, New York. Dec 14-lyr 
WATCHES; CLOCKS, JEWELLERY, &C. 
4 &. THOMPSON, having dissolved partnership with Richard Fisher, Jr., would re. 
Ji. spectfally inform his friends and the public, that he has taken the store, 309} Broad- 
iy opposite Gothic Hall, where he will keep constantly ou hand a superior as. 
1 Watches, Jewelleryy and Silver Ware. 
imery and Faucy Goods of every description. 
rs himself that he will sell as cheap as any other store in the city. 


Vatches, Clocks, Jewellery, and Musical Boxes, neatly repaired. Second 
1es, and gold and silver taken in exchange, or bought for cash. 
Dee rli7-ly 











lant is a distinct 

onda superior new variety, and cannot be obtained from any other collection in this or 

eny other country. The colours of the flowers partake of every hue of Yellow, es ‘illustrated by Childs, Herrick, Gilbert, Brightly, Kinnersly, &c., from 
3 _OrietnaL Desicns by Dartey. : 
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CAREY & HART’S LIBRARY 
OF HUMOROUS AMERICAN WORKS, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY DARLEY. 
HE subscrivers will shortly publish a series of American Works under 


the above title, which they think will be fully equal to any of the nu- 
merous vols. cf hamorous works heretofore issued by them. They will be 








= 


Each volume will be complete in itself, and will be sold separate ; the 
| following will shortly appear. 

Vol. I.—Price 50 Cents.— Theatrical Apprenticeship and Anecdotal Re- 
collections of Sou. Smiru, Esq., Comedian, Lawyer, &c., &c., with 
eight original designs. 

Vol. Il.—Price 50 Cents.—Pickings from the Portfolio of the Reporter 
of the ew Orleans “ Picayune,” with 8 humorous designs. 

Vol. IIIl.—Price 50 Cents.—My Shooting-Box, by Frank ForResTER, 
with original designs. 

Vol. 1V.—Price 50 Cents.—Aunt Patty’s Scrap-Bag, by Canortne Ler 
Henrtz, author of the ‘* Mob Cap,” &c., with designs by Darley. 

Vol. V.—Price 50 Cents.—.4 Quarter Race in Kentucky, and ether 
Stories, by W. T. Porter, Esq., Editor of the “‘ Big Bear of Arkan- 
sas,” &c., &c. Carey & Hart, 

Philadelphia, Dec. 1, 1845. Publishers. 
{c= Vol. I will be published in a few days—a remittance of Two Dol- 
lars, directed to Carey & Hart, Philadelphia, will entitle the person to re- 
ceive the above five volumes or five copies of any separate volume. 
[dec6.] 





SPORTING BOOKS 
IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY. 


1. Hungers Prevention: or the whole art of Fowling, by Gervase 
Markham; Walton’s Complete Angler, and Venable’s Experienced 
Angler, 3 vols. in one, printed in 1655, a very rare and curious old 
book—plates...cecssseccsececccccscoscsscesesesessesesess + Hl0 00 

2. The Horse and the Hound, their various uses and treatment, with 
instructions in Horsemanship, and a treatise on Horse dealing, Svo, $3 00 

3. The Rod and the Gun, being two treatises on Angling and Shoot- 
ing, by James Wilson, and by the Author of the “ Oakley Shoot- 
ing Code.” 8V0.Cl.csccccvcccccsccccccccvccccccccccccccsecses $3 OO 

4. The Shooter’s Hand-Book, being a treatise on Shooting, by the 
Author of the “ Oakley Shooting Code.”......seeseee secesese Hl 50 

5. 4 Dictionary of Sports, or Companion to the Field, the Forest, 
and the River-side, by Harry Harewood.......csseseeeccceeeeses Sl 50 

6. The Shooter’s Guide, or Complete Sportsman’s Companion, by B. 
THOMAS. bhi Se ede esc ce ceccecse cer ccesecccccoescuvescoece cl OD 

7. The Sporting Sketch Book illustrated with 11 engravings, by P. 

N. Carleton, Eaq., 8V0...cccccccccccccsccsccccsccccesccccese$ie 10 

The Shooter's Manual, or the Art of Shooting Flying, etc., by 

James Tylet. scccoscccccccccccccccccs cccccsce covcscccce coseQO Sl 

9. Canine Pathology, or a description of the diseases of Dogs, with 
their causes, symptons, and curative treatment, with a Natural 
History of the Dog, by Delabene Blaine, SV0.......seeeeeeee + +S 50 

10. The Dog and the Sportsman, embracing the uses, breeding, 

training, diseases, etc., etc.. of the Dog, by P. S. Skinner, 12mo.$0 75 

Nov. 26. 


D 





A NEW WORK BY “ TOM OWEN!” 
HE MYSTERIES OF THE BACKWOODS, by T. B. Tuorpr, Esq., 
author of ** Tom Owen the Bee Hunter,” ** Big Bear of Arkansas,” &c., 
with Illustrations from original designs by Darley, complete in one volume, 
price 5U cents. ' 
CAREY & HART, Philadelphia, will publish the above work on the 12th 
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"SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA. 
FOR THE REMOV ALAS CURE OF ALL 
arising from an Impure State of the Blood, 


HABIT ~ iho SYSTEM, 
| Scrofula, or King’s Evil--Rheumatism— were hy > a 
atism— Obstinate @ — 
tules on the Sace—Blotches— Biles— Chronic Aer Spot Bant Worm = a 
Scald Head— Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Joints— Stubborn Ul- 
cers— Syphilitic Symptoms—Sciatica, or Lumbago—and Diseases 
-drising from an Injudicious Use of Mercury—Ascites, or 
Dropsy— Exposure or ein Life. Also,’ 
Chi onic Constitutional Disorders, ; 
will be removed by this 
HE ts believed that aw = lood 
ancients eve at anim e exists in 
upon the purity of that fluid, health depends. T ime dia tnd heteee ie 
unnatural state, as in Scrofula, Leprosy, Schirrous Swellings, and all wlcerous ai an 
it is evident that the vessels which ramify over the surface of the body must be —— 
with diseased blood : and if so, the whole volume of blood, venous and arterial. is 
ure. Before a cure can be effected, there must be a purificatien of the vital stream. 
his is easy. Sands’s Sarsaparilla acts directly on the Blood in the very process of its 
formation, and will soon restore the circulation to a healthy state by eradicating the 
elements of disease at the fountain head. Such is the modus spovent of this pres 
tion ; and experience, by the mouths of thousands of witnesses, adds its guarantee to 
the theoretical conclusions of reason and common sense 

The following certificates, recently received, will be read with interest, and for fur- 

ther proof the reader is referred to a pamphlet, which is furnished without charge by 
a te A B. &D.S M fully do I embrace th 
Messrs. A. B. -Sanps: Most gratefully do I embrace the present opportuni 

informing you of the benefits I have derived from the use of vour enkte vo 
more than nine years I have been afflicted with a complaint, which about three years 
since proved to be the Salt Rheum. My body and limbs were very much swollen and 
sore, my skin thickened and cracked, my hands were so swollen and sore, that at times 
it was with much difficulty that I could attend to my domestic duties. The same year 
the disease appeared on my arms and wrists, which became very much inflamed, and 
painful ; in the following Spring, it extended to my throat and neck, the glands of which 
were greatly enlarged, an tween | indicated that the affection was the Scrofula. Every 
part of my body was much dloated ; and my lungs were so affected that it caused great 
difficulty of respiration, so that I was almost deprived of my rest. During this time, I 
consulted many physicians, apparently without any beneficial effect. At last I was im- 
duced to try your Sarsaparilla, which gave almost immediate relief ; the bloating soon 
subsided, my throat is well, I am able to attend to all my customary duties, and my ge- 
neral health is better than it has been for ten years ; all of which has resulted from fhe 
use of your invaluable medicine. 

Feeling under obligations to you for the surprising benefits I have derived through 
our yore gs a . — mp _ — cordial thanks, and that you may 
e as successful, throu e blessings of Providence, in relievi th eri 

others similarly affected: is the sincere Sia of your friend, ieuennouasen 
| HANNAH W. THURSTON. 

This certifies that we have been acquainted with the above-named Hannah W. Thurs- 

ton, from a child, and can testity that the yh aig Be is substantially true. 
DAVID THURSTON, Justice of the Peace. 
MESHACH W. BLAKE. 
C. AUGUSTA BLAKE. 
Monmouth, Maine, March 25th, 1845. 


The following statement of the effects of this valuable medicine, from Mr. Dyer, one 
of the first Druggists in the city of Providence, R. I., will be read with interest by all 
afflicted with similar, or other chronic affections :— 
Sanps’ Sarsaparit_a.—I speak experimentally when I say that this medicine is far 
more effectual in the cure of chronic or acute rheumatism, than any other preparation I 
have ever tested. Having endured extreme suffering at times within the last five years 
from repeated attacks of inflammatory or acute rheumatism, 1 have recently used 
Sands’ Sarsaparilla with the happiest success : my health is now better than it has been 
for many months past, my appetite is good, and my strength is rapidly returning. I at- 
tribute this healthful change entirely to the use of this potent medicine. Feeling a dee 
sympathy with those who are afflicted with this most tormenting and painful complaint, 
[ cannot refrain from earnestly recommending to such, the use of this valuable specific. 
Having the most entire confidence in the medicine and skill of Dr. Sands, I was induced 
thereby to try the effects of their Sarsaparilla, and I take pleasure in adding my testi- 
mony to that of many others, commendatory of its invaluable properties, unknown te 
and unsolicited by the Messrs. Sands. CHARLES DYER, Jr., 

Druggist and Apothecary, 
Feb. 15, 1845 40 and 42 Westminster-st., Providence, R. I 


Messrs. A.B. & D. Sannps: I have been affected with Scrofula for nine years past 
It appeared in various forms from its commencement, but did not break out in ulcers 
until about four years ago when a large swelling appeared on my arm I hadi t lanced 

it then commenced eating, and continued to eat unti the fleshy part of my arm from my 





of December next.—Orders are respectfully solicited. 





" COLTS REPEATING PISTOLS. 

With the latest Improvements of 1844 and 1545, 
he true Colt’s Patent Repeating Pistol ; great impositions have lately been 
athe public by representing and selling the Six Barrelor Self Cocking, 
by some of the venders of them, Repeating Pistol, as Colt’s Paten 
1, With all its improvements, is American and made of the very best mate 
ast or maleable iron as iu the six barrel pistol, and highly finished in every 
Che Six Barrel or Self Cocking Pistol is a Belgian invention—the pattern pis- 
‘ported by a German importer from Europe for a manufacture of this article 

is since in this city. 

Patent, Pocket, Belt and Holster Pistols, with the rammer attached, is the latest 
t approved of improvement in fire arms, and for safety, sure fire, accuracy and 
(hey are inferior to none. The Pocket and Short Barrel Belt Bistol can be 
fi iout powder, loaded with balls and caps only, with great accuracy, at 10 to 12 
id with great force, they can be loaded and fired five times in less than half a 


‘ Be 
iso Calie 


tes from the most scientific and practical navy and military officers of high 
ran eputation in the United States service, as well as French and English navy, 
Cal eeuat the proprietor’s store. 
I 's Repeating Pistols, Rifles, Carbines and Shot Guns are sold for cash at No 
? Dacuicy Street, under the Astor House, New York, by 
JOHN EHLERS, Proprietor, 
H. HORSTMANN & Co., Maiden Lane. 
sre ines caeaeee Chartres St., New Orleans. 
BENJ. DAFFIN, 122 Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
MULFORD & WENDALL, Broadway, Albany, N ¥ 
LYMAN B. KNOWLES, Delhi, Delaware County, N.Y. 


ELASTIC METALLIC SHANK BOOT. 
MANUFACTURED BY LORIN BROOKS, 185 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
| the undersigned, am happy to inform the public, particularly the Sportsman, and 
t who are desirous to travel with more than ordinary ease, elegance, and speed, 
niuitely less physical exertion, that I am fully convinced that BROOKS?’ 
Shank Boot is a decided improvement on any and everytking of the kind 
introduced, and that it tends very materially to increase the facilities for running, 
| have these few years past walked many thousand miles, and run some 
t | must say that I never experienced so little fatigue in travelling the same 
t the same speed, as I did yesterday in running ten miles and a quarter 
n Course, which I| am satisfied is, to a considerable extent, attributable to 
ly constructed “‘ Elastic Metallic Shank Boot, manufactured by Mr. LORIN 
{S, 135 Fulton street, which I had the good fortune to wear, coming in conqueror. 
‘ratification to my mind what it may, at the result, I must acknowledge that I 
indebted to Mr. Brooks and the Elastic Metallic Shanks, for which | offer him 
tanks, and recommend them to all with a hearty good will. 
York, 4th June, 1844. [Sept 15) H ‘STANNARD. 














r E FINE WINES; TEAS, &c. &c. 
| a Subscriber offers for sale finest *‘ MaxzaniLLa” and ‘“ AmontiLLapo” Sherry— 
ery old Pale Branpy (of the vintage of 1818), choice old dry Madeiras, in glass ; 
~teidam Gin; Antigua and St. Croix Rum; Clarets of the best vintages, &c. &c. 
iperior Ooloong and other Black Teas in small packages. 
v4, 1845.—[ns, N. BLOODGOOD, 4 Pine-st., New York. 


OAKLEY & SMITH, 
JRAWANPAM HOUSE TERMINATION OF HARLEM RAILROAD. 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
HORSES AND CARRIAGES TO LET. [a9] 


SANDERSON’S FRANKLIN HOUSE, 
_ 105 CHESNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
T “MS of Boarding, $1,50 and $2,00 per day. Dinner served at 2 o’clock and 4 
- Oclock every day. 
“> Particular attention will be paid to the personal comfort of every person favor- 
“s “us establishment with their patronage. J. M. SANDERSON & SON. 
a adelphia, July 25, 1845.—Ljy26] 


m ANDERSON’S ECLIPSE HOUSE. | . 
*ddvenue, cor. 40th-st. (3 miles from the aa Hall, and 3 minutes’ walk from the Rail 
: road Depot. 
PERSONS taking a quiet stroll on the aman will find a comfortable room set apart 
>, or their use. Liquors and Segars of excellent quality, and KIRK’S celebrated AL 
— Y PALE ALE always on neal 2 
8.— Bell’s Life in London,” “Tom Spring’s Life in London,” and various other 
“son papers, received regularly by the Steamers and Packets. March 4. 


iam : NEW JERS MORRISTOWN. 
T# Subscribers respectfully Aly uF £2.40 and the public generally, that the 
sew and commodious house erected for a hotel, at Morristown, New Jersey, willbe 














or the entertaiument of all those who will favor them with their company, on the 
0! June instant, when they hope to furnish such accommodations as to entitle them 
~ ee —— CROWELL, 
* gon D. W. NOE, from the Union Hotel, Elizabethtown, N. 2 
Dts wh Proprietors 





a SCOTT’S BAZAAR. a. 
ine en 23) Dey-st., between Poacawey and Greenwich. _ 
S ,.° SCOTT returns his most siacere thanks to his friends and the public at large, 
can. Ne Lberal support received since he opened the above house, and hopes by the 
r,. attention to merit a continuance thereof. 
som, tees of his Ales, Wines, Liquors, and Segars, are too well known to need 
““s'5¢ assortment of refreshments to be had at all hours until 12 at niy! t, such as 
Beef Steaks Poached Eggs 
Mutton Chops Cold Ham 
Fried Kidneys Cold Corned Beef 
Ham and Eggs Pickled Tongues 
Sardines Buckwheat Cakes 
Coffee and Tea Welch Rarebits, &c. 
A : a Dublin Brown Stout always on draught. " 
nl gn wet Of Roast Beef or Boiled Meats for one shilling, every day from one till 
** suppiied with the best Scotch and Irish Whiskey. No house better supplied 
sh, Trish, Scotch, Weish, and city papers. Always the latest possible news 


ners 
—__" “coms for Private Parties, Clubs, Meetings, and References. Sept 30 





MT Tt ee F. COLSEY, & CO : 
; . TL RERS of the ‘ollowing articles, at the lowest manufacturer's prices, 
‘0 stand the American elimate—which the imported ones will not do— 


re 


“PARLE S PORTABLE WRITING DESKS, GUN & PISTOL CASES, 


— 2h, MATHEMATICAL CASES, SHAVING CASES, 
‘+ ABLES, LADLCS’ WORK BOXES, PLATE CASES, 


fcg- A remittance of Two Dollars will pay for five copies, or Nine Dollars 
for twenty-five copies. | 
WORKS ON SPORTING, FISHING, ETC. 
IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY { 
BARTLETT & WELFORD, 7 ASTOR HOUSE. 


1. The New Srortinc MaGazine, devoted to the Chase, the Turf, Shooting, 
Fishing, Yachting, Boating, Agriculture, &c.—lllustrated with numerous 
splendid Steel Engravings. 6 vols. $vo., cloth... ........+e0+5 

2. Boxrana; or Sketches of Ancient and Modern Pugilism, comprising the only 
original and complete Lives of the Boxers. By Pierce Egan. Numerous 
Perera: OS Ol Ge WS 5 46.0084 ENS 0% 0 Sis ew 5s Se t'08e ees coe 

3. Srruttrs Sports anv Pastimes, of the People of England, from the earliest 
periods to the present time, with 140 engravings. New edition, by William 
MGne. GOs, GIA Hose . ces se Foe kd ete ceters see we ses ceawne’s oeey 

4. Ittustratep Fry-Fisner’s Text-Boox, a complete guide to the science of 
Fly-Fishing for Salmon, Trout, Grayling, &. By Theophilus South.—23 
engravings. SVO., Cloth....... esse eeceecer sees ereeresssesesess 

5. THe ANGLER IN IRELAND; or an Englishman’s Ramble through Connaught 
and Munster. 2 vols. post 8VO.. 1... cee ccc cecerserscesesssece 

6. Tue SportsMAN IN IRELAND, With his Summer route through the Highlands 
of Scottand. Plates—3 vols. post BVO... 1... ce eee rere ees ereereeree 2,50 

7. Encursu Preascre Carriaces—their Origin, History, Varieties, Construc- 
tion, Improvements, &c. &c., with an analysis of the Construction of Roads, 

n8] and Rail Roads. Illustrated with Designs. By W.B.Adams. 8vo.. ... 2,50 


BOOKS ON SPORTING. 
UST RECEIVED and FOR SALE, the following valuable works, all London edi- 
tions, printed and illustrated in the finest style:—- 
1. History or tHE Britisu Turr,from the earliest period to the present day, by 
James C. Whyte, Esq., two large vols. Svo.—price.... 2... ee eee eee eee « $5,00 
‘“‘ This book is full of anecdote that will amuse the general reader, and stored with 
intelligence with which no racing man should be unacquainted.”—London Times. 
2. The Picroritat Gavtiery or Enouisy Race-Horses, including portraits of all 
the winning horses of the Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger Stakes, with 75 elegant 











$12,00 





engravings, royal 8VO.,.. 2... cee ce cere eee cere cece seseescesss 96,50 
3. The Nosie Science or Fox-Huntine, for the use of Sportsmen, by E. P. 

Delme Radcliffe, Esq., with beautiful engravings, royal Svo ............. 3,50 
4. Noritra Venatica, a Treatise on Fox-Hunting, with a compendicous Kennel 

Stud Book, by R. T. Vyner ; royal 8v0.... 2.0.22 ese eee (ee eeeeeeee 3,50 
5. Harewoon’s Dictionary oF Sports, numerous plates, 1Jmo............. 1,50 
6. Becxrorp’s THOUGHTS ON HunTING, plates, 8VO.. . 0.60. e eee eee eee er ee 2,25 
7. Fiy-Fisner’s Texr-Boox, by T. Smith, Esq , with 23 exquisite engravings 

SGN, ONE. ca 54> 8 06 R GA OOS 6446 ese SOR eat aes + 20 86 epee 6 Qe 
8. Nimrop Asroap, by C. J. Apperley, Esq. (This is the last work of that au- 

thor, and contains notices of Sporting in the United States) 2vols 12mo... 3,00 
9. Sportine spy Nimrop, with Contributions by Thomas Hood, illustrated with 


33 magnificent engravings of British Field Sports, imperial 4dto ........... 
10. Tue Boox or Sports, devoted to the Pictorial illustration of the pursuits of 
Sportsmen in every part of the world, with 100 exquisite engravings. 2 vols. 
4to., at the very low price Of «0... 6. eee eee eee ee eee tee ee ee eee ns t 
[025] BARTLETT & WELFORD,7 Astor House. 
PEYTONA AND FASHION’S RACE. 


A VERY BEAUTIFUL AND GRAPHIC 
LITHOGRAPHIC PRINT OF THE 


RACE BETWEEN FASHION AND PEYTONA, 
Which came off on the UNION COURSE, L. I., on the 13th of May, 1345, designed and 
drawn by C. SEVERIN, and published by 


H. R. ROBINSON, 142 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 

AVING been shown to us, we assure the public that the representation of the 

Horses, the Riders, and the Scenery in general, is the most perfect of anything we | 

i d. = 

-s YL ALFRED CONOVER, Trainer. SAML. LAIRD, Trainer of Fashion. 
K. VANLEER, Trainer of Peytona. J. LAIRD Rider of Fashion. 
F. C.PARMER (Barney), Rider of Peytona | H. K. TOLER, Proprietor of the 
STEPHEN VELSOR, Broke Peytona. Union Course. L. I. 

The above Print, with a variety of others, may be had, wholesale and vera) at 
142 Nassau st . n 
PEDLARS supplied with Lithographic Prints et $3 and $6 per hundred, 


TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &c. ees 
HE Subscriber offers his services to publishers for the collection of debts in this city, 

T purchase of materials, and as general agent or anything appertaining to the busi- 
ness. Any matters entrusted to his care will be attended to with punctuality and de- | 
spatch. Charges moderate. Refers to the Proprietor and Editor of this paper, James J. 
Mapes, Esq., é C. Wright —- and - Chapman. 

ications must be post paid. 
— J 2s C. BARNET, Commission Agent, 

fer purchase and sale of Stationery, &c., 
No. 2 Barclay-st., under the Astor House 
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SON, MISSISSIPPI, JOCKEY CLUB. 

The subscriber having got up a new Club at this place for the purpose of holding Race 
Meetings Annually ,libe 
January 1846, The following sweepstakes are now open :— : 

‘A Sweepstakes to be run the Ist day. with colt’s and filleys, now 3 yrs old, two mile 
heats ; $200 entrance half forfeit ; 3 or more to make a race, to name and close on or 
before the Ist August next—now 3 entries. ‘ 

Also, on Thursday of same week, with 3 year olds. One mile heats. $100 entrance 
half forfeit, to name and close as above ; three or more to make a race. 

Gentlemen wishing to make entries in the above Stakes will please forward them te 


i Nashville, Tennessee. : 
poakserreee Sy SAML., J. CARTER, 1] 
une 2 


—_——— 


Jackson, Miss., June 5, 1845. 
SELPHO’S FIRST PREMIUM ANGLESEY LEGS, 


OR which the first Premium,a silver medal, was awarded at the late Fair of the 
American Institute, introduced into this country, and made solely by WM. c+ 
80 Spring St.. New York.—This descri tion of artificial leg derives its ~ mga po 
celebrated marquis of Anglesey, who lost his leg in the battle of Waterloo, by Me ~ 
it has been adopted and worn ever since its first invention by pe ae ee Mr. 
Potts, of London, to whom the present artist was eleven years a pup! and poaintont. = 
“1 have seen the artificial leg of Mr. Selpho, its construction wppentt eae en . 4 
well calculated to answer all the objects desired. But the best of all is an pe ° 
those who wearthem. This is positive and oatenatie some my friends, whom 
re mutilated, inform me that they are superior to a a 2 
pts Arpetornest i A, meat of Surgery, Universty of RC ig 
Terms moderate, and made known on application, or by letter, post-paid, w ill be at- 
tended to. The public are cautioned against pretended imitations and improvements on 








ELLERS’ AND PEDLARS’ TRAVELLING CASES, ke., &¢., 1 
“se wy ssarrison-st., Corner of Greeuwicli-st., New York. - Aprilé 


this principle. (#13-3m.]} 


| by the Principa 


| that they are not te be surpassed by any 
purses will be offered to commence on the fourth Monday 26th | 


| 


elbow to near my shoulder, was nearly all ulcers : 1t then broke out on both sides ofmy 
neck, and extended to my face. I had a number of ulcers on my ancle and bottoms of 
my feet. My sufferings seemed almost intolerable. The most of the time I have been 
under the care of physicians, have taken Iodine, Swaim’s Panacea, and other prepara- 
tions—and I had a despaired of getting relief when J was induced by Mr. Rexford 
to try your Sarsaparilla. My sores assumed a more healthy appearance, and I flattered 
myself with the idea that I should be well again. I have now taken Eighteen Bottles 
of your medicine, my sores are all healed, and my general health is better than it has 
been before for nine years, and I ascribe my cure to the efficiency of your Sarsaparilla: 
had I known its virtues years ago, I chowld have been saved much severe suffering, and 
a disfigured face, and my husband would have been saved great expense. 
(Signed) CYNTHIA TUPPER. 

Binghampton, Oct. 17, 1844. 

I cheerfully testify to the truth of the above statement of my wife. 

MASON TUPPER. 

Messrs. A. B.& D. Sanps—Gentlemen: Feeling it a duty due to you and to the com 
munity at large, I send you this certificate of the all-healing virtues of your Sersapar 
illa, that others who are now suffering may have their confidence established and use 
your medicine without delay. 

I was troubled with a severe ulcer on my ankle, which extended half way up to the 
knee, discharging very offensive matter, itching, burning, and depriving me often of 
my rest at night, and very painful to bear. 

I was recommended to use your Sarsaparilla by Mr. James M‘ 1Connel, who had beem 
cured by it, and after using five bottles, I was completely cured. 

I have delayed sending you this certificate for one year since thecure was effected in 
order to ascertain with certainty whether it was a permanent cure, and it now gives me 
the greatest pleasure to add that I have neither seen nor felt the slightest re-appearance 
of it, and that I am entirely well. Yours very truly, 

New York, April 22, 1845. SARAH MINTYRE, 
240 Delancy-st., between Willet and Sheriff-sts. 





For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see 
pamphlets, which may be obtained of the Proprietors and their Agents, gratis. 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by A. B. and D. SANDS, Druggists, 79 Fulton 
street, 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway. , 

Sold also by Druggists generally, throughout the United States. Price, $1 per bottle 
—six bottles for $5. Mar 9. 





PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 
HIS POPULAR MEDICINE has deservedly earned a superiority of character over 
all other vegetable medicines as being the most efficient remedy of the day, in cur- 
ing disorders the most opposite im ** -*= recognised symptoms—but more particularly in 
removing Headache, Sickness, Oppression of the Chest, Lowness of Spirits, and nume- 
rous other troublesome and dangerous symptoms attendant upon bilious obstruction3. er 
crudities in the stomach and bowels, wnicn there is abundant evidence to prove, give 
rise to spasmodic actien r= nearly every organ of the body, and in every grade of human 
existence : and whether we survey it in the agonizing form of tic doloroux, the alarmi 
conyuisions 01 tne epileptic seizure, or the more subdued forms of melancholy and s 
ness, they can frequently all be traced to the source above mentioned, and be cured by 
mild evacuations and tonic remedies. 

To relieve a state cf so much suffering and distress by inducing healthy action of the 
stomach, liver, and bowels, PARR’S LIFE PILLS, combining aromatic tonic with ape 
rient properties, are especially recommended. ; gad 

OBSERVE—That round the sides of each box of the genuine medicine, is pasted the 
likeness of Thomas Parr, engraved on a highly finished label, with the word’s PARR’S 
LIFE PILLS, without which mark of authenticity, they are spurious and an imposition. 
THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., Sole Proprietors, 

117 Fulton-st., between Nassau and William, up stairs. 


NEW YORK SURGEON‘S BANDAGE INSTITUTE, 
no. 1 ANN STREET, (UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM) 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY. 
URGEONS, Physicians, and the afflicted, are hereby informed that they can obtain in 
this Institute all the latest improved Bandages for the cure of Clubfoot, Lateral Cur- 


Dec 28 





| vature of the Spine. Contracted limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity will be takem 


of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the cure 
of Clubfoot, Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented a 
Truss for the cure of Rupture, which has given general satisfaction, as it is worn with 
comparative comfort, and has cured many cases of long standing. In a word, it can be 
worn by the youngest infant with perfect safety. a” eet 
Patients from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates ; also attention is given 
to the education of children whilst under treatment for the cure of Clubfoot, Curvature 
of the Spine, Bow-Legs, or Knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in children, 


i ini chool. J. KNIGHT, M. D., 4 
“Que ee it Principal of the Institute. 


TO ALL WHO KEEP HORSES. 

WADE’S WORM AND CONDITION POWDER FOR HORSES 
AVE been extollec upwards of thirty-seven years in England and on the Continent, 
H as the best and only preparation to promote the condition of horses. They destroy 
the Worms and Botts, loosen the hide, fine the coat, purify the blood, so as to do away 
with the necessity of bleeding, render the food more nutritive, prevent the animal tak- 
ing cold after expesure to heat, and are at all times a great restorative after a hard day’s 
work. They have been tested bv the first Veterinary Surgeons, and certificates granted 

thei in the above named cases. 
> ype valuable studs have given \ to their horses, and acknowledge 
thing else. 

’ Powders, used when horses come off a journey, or are wet and cold, or 
ox Saingly fatigued, will be found in the highest degree beneficial. They require no 
trouble in giving, as it is simply throwing the fourth part of a Powder into the horse’s 


ight. . 
ob Oe Oct, McKesson & Co., Druggists, 127 Maiden Lane, N. Y.; H. Y. Chap 
Druggist, corner Gold and Fulton streets, up stairs ; J. H. Hart, corner Broadway 
Chambers street, N. Y.; A. Oliver & Co., Druggists, corner Chartres and Blenville sts, 


New Orlear and P. Johnson, Druggist, Richmond, Va. Oct 6 6m* 


Pies JOHN ANDERSON & CO. 

ANUFACTURERS OF THE HONEY DEW FINECUT a and Smoking 

Tobacco, Snuffs, &c., beg leave to inform their customers abroad, that they have 
left the store 152 Pearl street, and removed to their new building, No.2 Wall street, one 
door from Broadway ; and for the convenience of Northern and Western merchants, 
have opened a store at their Factory, 213 and 215 Duane street, near the North River, 
where can be had, at all times, and in any quantity, their celebrated Fine Cut Chewing 
and mild Smoking Sybeces, Bees with every variety of Snuff, of the finest qualities, 
avy discount from old prices. 
ag apt Aree of fine-cut Chewing, oe one pound each, carefully put up for 
1ipping, and warranted to keep in any climate. i 
° Coady on hand a large assortment of Virginia manufactured tobacco, embracing 
| the finest qualities of Cavendish, including ; 
COL. AUGUSTUS LEFTWICH’S ; 

celebrated CAVENDISH, of the Four Aces and Vicroaia Branps, we being sole agents 
for the same in New York. 


SEGARS 
Always no hand. The choicest brands of Havana and Principe Segars July.22 

















Since their introduction in this country, | 
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P 
Mi cUiNt aad BELRVAINT: Opera of THE BOHEMIAN GIRL, and other 
en inments. 
eve t during the week. 
Boxes 1Pit, 5¢ a. 25 oe, rs open at 6} o’clock, and curtain will 


“Oe rem ~ number of season tickets may be obtained at the Box- office. 


ANDREW JACKSON ALLEN, 
HE UNRIVALLED EQUESTRIAN COSTUMER, No. 1 Mulberry st., corner of 
Chatham, over the jeweller’s store, continues to manufacture his unapproachable 
PATENT GILT and SILVERED LEATHER for Ladies’ Ball Slippers, &c. 
THEATRICAL and FANCY DRESSES made to order, in a superior and classical 
manner, and at the shortest notice. ; 
A.J. A. also can furnish housings, trappings, etc., for horses, of every description. 
Also fancy clothes for race and trotting horses, Jockey dresses, etc. etc. 46} 


THEATRICAL NOTICE. 

MERICAN THEATRE, Poydras street, and NATIONAL AMPHITHEATRE, cor- 
A ner of Baronne and Poydras streets, New Orleans.—Ladies Gentlemen of ac 
knowledged talent, desirous of e ements for New Orleans, can address letters (if 

ost-paid) to the undersigned, at New Orleans ; or after the middle of August or Ist of 


ber, to JOHN POVEY, Esq., of the Park Theatre, New York. who is duly au- 
omer yd m oat, & he PLACE & STICKNEY. 











thorised to act for us. . 
F June 7-6m 





NEW ORLEANS AND MOBILE THEATRES. 


ADIES and Gentlemen engaged in the above named Theatres, are notified that the 
L Winter Season will commence on or about the 15th November instant. All letters 


addressed to us must be directed to New Orleans or Mobile. 


Noy. 1, 1845.—[3t] LUDLOW & SMITH. 


Chings Cheatrical. 


The Theatrical events of the past week present no very astonishing or 
novel features. All the houses have been fillednightly. Atthe Park, the 
Keans closed their engagement last evening, after a tolerably successful 
run. ‘ Ion” has been, perhaps, the most popular of their representations, 
at least if we are to judge from the number of its repetitions. On Tuesday, 
the occasion of Mr. Kean’s benefit, that gentleman played Sir Thomas 








Park 
nt of Mrs. SEGUIN, Messrs. FRAZER, SE-| the same name, died on Tuesday last, at the age of 18, of consumption; 






i , * =. Nees . ri 
‘he ‘of f re 
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Theatre, and grand daughter of the celebrated London comedian, of 














greatly regretted by the wide circle of ‘friends who enjoyed her acquain- 
tance. Miss K. was an only child, and was the niece of Mr. Joun Povey 
of the Park. 

Jor Frexp still true to the pen.—An opinion has gained ground among 
the fraternity of the press that ‘‘ Straws” is about to relinquish the pen for 
the buskin. This the ‘‘ Reveille” contradicts decidedly, and assures its 
readers that its columns will continue to be the object of Mr. F.’s first and 
best attention. Anxious, however to meet his old friends in Mobile and 
New Orleans, as they are to greet their old favorite, he intends visiting and 
performing in each place one week during the ensuing month. We are 
heartily glad that the report is unfounded, and sincerely trust these 
* Straws” may for years to come continue to point which way the wind of 
humor and of feeling blows. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Wauuacx, Jr., are playing at the Wadnut Philadelphia ; 
A. A. Apams and BrovGHam are at the 4rch, and Herr ALEXANDRE is 
reéngaged for four nights at the Chesnut. 

AvucGusta and Mrs. W. R. Buake are playing to a good business at the 
Holliday St., Baltimore. 

Miss JutiA TURNBULL took a benefit at the Richmond Theatre on the 
17th instant. The Campanalogians volunteered for the occasion. 

Mrs. Mowatt played Lady Teazle to Forses’ Sir Peter and Crisp’s 
Charles Surface at Charleston on the 11th inst. 

At Mobile, on the 8th inst., Booru played Richard, supported by Mr. and 
Mrs. SKERRETT. 

CHIPPENDALE, FARREN, Tom. Piacipe, and CLara E xuis played in 
** Old Heads and Young Hearts,” at the St. Charles Theatre, New Orleans, 
on the 6th. 





The American Museum seems to continue on in an uninterrupted career 





Clifford, in Knowles’ drama of the “ Hunchback ;” his lady supporting the 
part of Julia, and Mr. Bass, that of Master Walter. 
even at the Park, any piece better put upon the stage, better cast, or better 


played, than was the ‘‘ Hunchback.” The dramatis persone were uniform- | 
ly good, there being no stumbling or shuffling among the subordinates, to | 
mar the general effect; each of the company filling to the best of his or 


her power the part best suited to his or her talent. Of Mrs. Kean’s Julia, 


it is only necessary to say, that it was played with her usual excellence; her | of all human beings of this or any other age. 


sweet voice—like the dropping of water upon glass—and impassioned 
feeling, giving a thrilling effect to the personation. In witnessing Mr. 
Kean, we cannot forget two things which jar with our inclination to esteem 
him a good actor—the silly affectation of his voice, and the evident imita- 
tion of his father’s faults, which in Edmund Kean were forgotten, but are 
very unpleasant in his son. But, hors de cela, the gentleman’s conception 
of his author was good, and his execution admirable. Mrs. Abbott as 

Helen, Mr. Bass as Master Walter, Mr. BAnnrerr as Modus, Mr. FisHer 
as Fathom, and Mr. De Waupen as Tinsel, all des erve praise for the life- 
likeness of their acting. The same general remarks will apply to the Come- 
dy of ** Twelfth Night; or, What You Will,” although, of course, the lead- 
ing parts in this, are not so fitly calculated to develope the higher powers, as 
the more serious productions. Among the most correct and amusing of the 
personations in this piece, were the Aguecheek of Barnett, and the Belch 
of Fisher. 
was well and carefully dressed, and exerted himself to do it justice. Mr. 
and Mrs. Kean, have nightly been called out after the piece, to receive the 
complimentary plaudits of the audience. The new Comedy of the “ Old 
Soldier,” has been highly successful at this house. 

The SeGuins open on Monday evening, in the ‘* Bohemian Girl,” and | 
play through the week. 

The Bowery has been crammed as usual; Mrs. SHaw and Mr. J. R. 
Scort, being the features. On Tuesday, the lady took a benefit, appearing 

as Letitia Hardy, in the Comedy of the “* Belle’s Stratagem.” Of course 
it was abumper. Since that, Mr. Cony has been playing in some of his ' 
pieces. 

Mrs. Jones and Mr. MARsHALL, still continue to draw full houses at | 
the Chatham. Mr. McDovea tz is playing Yankee characters. | 

At the Olympic, the new Farce by H. P. Grattan, Esq., of “‘ My Uncle’s 
Card,” has proved a great one forthe management The Quiet of Mr. 
Nickewson, and the Gauze of Miss CLarxe, are delicious. En passant, 
we would pay a tribute to the talent of this young lady, who, in the parts 
in which she plays, is certainly not excelled in the United States There 
is a naiveté, a quizzical sort of humor in her acting, that, combined with 
correct reading, and careful enunciation, guarantee for her popularity and 
esteem. 
startling imitations of Kean and other distinguished tragedians. 
corr played Laertes. 
we can find no fault, save an occasional too great exuberance of manner— 
in other, and perhaps more understandable words, he is inclined to “cut 
it too fat,” a common fault with light comedians. Apart from this, and this 
does not show itself often, Mr. Walcott is a delightful actor. The house 
is, as usual, crowded each evening. 

Mr. Mooney, the Irish singer, gave a concert at the Tabernacle, on 
Tuesday evening. We did not attend, but the house was said to be a very 
poor one—a morning paper states that not over two hundred persons were 
present—not enough to be sociable in that large building. 

Burke gives another concert on Tuesday next, at /Viblo’s 

The Bowery and Union Circuses keep up their attractions, and are pro- 
portionately patronized. The benefit of Hickman & Draper, on Thurs- 
day, was, we understand, a very successful affair. 

VANAMBURG’s extensive and well chosen collection of animals, wa$ 
opened for exhibition on Thursday evening, in the building directly oppo - 
site the Bowery Theatre. It is probably the finest menagerie in the United 
States. 

Mr. Tempueron’s liberal offer to devote the proceeds of a c oncert to the 
poor of the city, having been gratefully received by his Honor the Mayor, 
who has consented to distribute the alms, the concert will be given at the 
Tabernacle, on the 26th inst. This is truly a charity worthy the attention 
and countenance of all. 

The AMATEURs at Palmo’s, in imitation of their literary models at Miss 
Kelly’s Theatre, London, succeeded in filling their house, aad by dint of tolera- 
bly hard labor, in struggling through “ Hamlet.” For ourselves, having by 
the courtesy of two gentlemen, previous occupants, been allowed to place 
ene foot upon a chair, and by the crash of a bench been enabled to balance 
the other upon the edge of a board, we stood a perfect Collossus of Rhodes, 
with our legs shaking nervously, and our nether in‘eguments in great dan- 
ger of speedy destruction, while two or three scenes were played. Of 
course, while thus precariously situated, we could scarcely be expected to 

exercise our critical talent very astutely, though we were quite well satis- 
fied to descend from our position and adjourn, at the fall of the act drop. 
Taking the authority of the daily press as our guide, we should incline to 
the belief that the affair was a failure thoughout, and our willingness to be 
guided by this authority is enhanced by the probabilities all being in favor 
of such aresult, and the fact that this numerous body of critics are unani- 
mous intheir expression of opinion—a circumstance entirely unprecedented 
in the annals of diurnal reviewers. We are decitledly of opinion that Pri- 
vate Theatricals, in a place like New York, where amusements of the first 
character abound constantly, are unadvisable at best, but when the piece 
selected is such an one-as Hamlet, the most difficult of representation, in 
the language, it were a wonder did it succeed. Doing a piece en amateur 
in a backwoods garrison, merely for the amusement of wives and sisters is 
quite a different thing to hiring a theatre like Palmo’s, and appearing be- 
fore several hundreds of auditors. Better drop it here gentlemen, and place 
what you have done to the creditof Life experience, : 
Miss Juuia Kyicut, the accomplished daughter of Mrs, Knight, of the 


Mr. WaAL- 


We have seldom seen, | 


Mr. Bass over-played, in our opinion, the part of Malvolio, but | 


| to submit tothe exorbitant demand of the Stars, and I think were the 
- managers generally to adopt his plan, they would at the end of the season 


' lent in Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert, Mr. and Mrs. Thorn, Mrs. Anderson, Mrs. 


| the great popularity they have obtained. 


| Miss Kirsy is the bright particular star, all the young men are in love with 


| the main tendons of his “sword arm,” has as yet given but one concert, but 


MircHe.u has played Hamlet in his inimitable manner, with | 


With this gentleman’s acting, in his legitimate line, | 


of success, and the management is unquestionably reaping a rich reward for 
its indomitable perseverance. The coming holidays will be brilliantly cele- 
| brated kere, and thousands of happy juvenile hearts will enjoy the sport. 
The manager has made the most liberal outlay for the occasion, and we are 
' sure that no place of amusement in the whole city can present more at- 
tractions to either old or young. It will be amusing to see the juveniles 
gazing up at the monster Giants, whose proportions are the most wonderful 
And then the entertainments 
_in the Lecture Room, which are to be entirely new, and of the highest or- 
der, willafford the richest amusement to all of every age and capacity. 
We shall be there, and enjoy the fun of seeing others amused, as well as 
of being amused ourselves. 


THEATRICALS IN BOSTON, 

Howard Antheneum.—Murdoch is here playing his range of characters, 
opening on Monday last in Hamlet to a good house. His reception was as 
enthusiastic as he could have desired, and his houses, thus far, have been 
good. Last night he took a benefit, and played Rover and Charles Paragon 
to afull, but not a crowded house. 

On Tuesday next Miss Delcy commences an engagement of three nights, 
and will appear in a series of operatic selections, assisted by Mr. Gardner> 
& Co. 

They are to be succeeded by Miss Mary Ann Lee, who by the way, is a 
great favorite here, and opens on Monday week in La Bayadere, assisted by 
Mr. G. B. Smith, of Philadelphia. After which (next month) the Seguin 
Troupe commence an engagement. 

Pelby at the .Vational, has been doing a good business with his stock 
company, he having in the early part of the season, made up his mind not 


find more money in theirtreasuries. Pelby’s company comprises much ta- 
Houpt (formerly Miss Mestayer,) Sovell and wife formerly of che Park, 
all of whom are decided favorites, and justly so, as they are artists deserving 


Kimball, at the Boston Museum, has also been doing a splendid business. 


her acting, and nearly so with her person. 

The Olympic is nightly crowded by “ the boys” to hear the funn iments 
of Booth, and see the fair womeu that English has the good judgment and 
taste to select for his company. 

Leopold de Meyer, owing to a severe accident in “ letting down” one of 


I understand he has so far recovered that he will soon be enabled to aston- 
ish the Bostonians by his remarkable powers. His first concert was not 
_crowded, but the audience was composed of the élite of Boston. Mrs. 
Valentine Mott of your city, assisted by Kyle the flutist, have given two 
concerts at the Melodion, which were well attended. 
The all absorbing conversation at present in theatrical matters, is the 
| opening of “Old Drury” (Federal Street Theatre.) Mr. Wyman, the 
, lessee, is a gentleman enjoying great popularity in our community. He 
| is a man of much talent and tact, combined with untiring industry and per- 
Severance. I understand he will open the Federal Street Theatre early the 
next Autumn, and is determined to have it one of the handsomest theatres 
_in the Union, not a man, woman or child, can be found in our city but is 
his friend. Nor do I think a man could be selected better calculated to 
| cater satisfactorily for the tastes of a Boston audience than Mr. Wyman. 
Respectfully your friend, we 





| A Flourishing Town.—For the following item of interesting commercial 
intelligence we are indebted to the Houston(Texas)Telegraph :—‘* A 
| traveller who recently arrived from one of the towns on the western frontier, 
| was asked whether the business of the place was increasing. ‘Oh ves,’ 
said he, ‘business was never better; no less than twelve faro-banks have 
been opened there within the last three weeks, and they are all doing a 

smashing business.’ ” 
——— ae — = = 
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BY C. H. STANLEY. 


Solution to P.obvlem No. 41. 


R 
Kt, and mates. 





Problem No, 42. 
By J. K. 


White offers—1. To checkmate with B, now at Q R 4, 
2. To checkmate with B, now at Q 8, in five moves. 
3. To compel Black to give him checkmate in eight moves 








The Match at New Orleans. 
The match between Messrs. Rousseau and STani 


inst., when another game was played, which, after the 


ceived. The winner of the first fifteen games will be 


of the match. 
FIRST GAME. 





has from this early period a winning game. 


which is now developed. _ 
SECOND GAME. 





White. Black. | White. 
MR. ROUSSEAU. MR. STANLEY. MR. ROUSSEAU 
1KP2 K P2 20 K to K Kt 2 
2K KttoB3 Q Kt to B3 21 QRtoQ 
3QP2 P tks P 22 KttoK B5 
4K BtoQB4 QPl1 23 BtoK 3 
5 Castles Q Bto K Kt 5 24 QRtoQ2 
6 KBtoQ Kt5 QtoKB3 25 K RtoQ 
7 K Btks Ktch PtksB 26 Kt to K Kt 3 
8S QtksP B tks Kt 27 QRtoK 2 
9 QtksQ Kt tks Q 28 B to his sq 
10 P tks B * KRP1 29 K RtoQ 3 
ll Q Kt to B3 K Kt P 2 30 BtoQ Kt 2 
12 Q BtoQ2 KttoK R4 31 KtoKR 
13 QRtoK K Bto Kt 2 32 Kttks P 
14 QKtPl BtoK4t 33 P tks P 
15 KttoK 2 K to Q2 34 RtoKR3 
16 KttoK Kt3 KttoK Kt2 35 RtoQ B2 
17 KttoK 2 Kt to K 3 36 RtksR 
IS KtoKR QRtoKB 37 K to K Kt 2 
19 KttoK Kt3f¢ KttoQ5 38 Resigns. 





position of his King. 
be difficult to dislodge him. 


his two Pawns by the adverse Kt. 
§ A necessary move if not an obvious one. 


move is so severe, that it is almost doubtful if the defe 
be improved upon. 


** checkmate in three moves.” 





Chess at New Orleans. 


25th Nov. last :— 
“On Sunday morning, after a journey of thirteen 


occasional privation, I found myself in company with 


ieee” CC 


Exchange is devoted to the convenience of Chess Play 


evening, both surprised and delighted to observe that n 


of the more constitutional and regularly organized body 


that, from the kind and hospitable manner in which I 


ings which at present exist between us.” 





BY R. PENN, ESQ., F.R.S. 


with good temper. 


you have done so in consequence of some fault of his, 


won the game, but did not. 


himself by pointing out a mode by which you might ha 


sont bons qui ménent a la victoire. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








the paper, to be addressed to the Publisher, Jonny Ricnanps 
(i All letters to be post paid. 


~~ 





J, W.—Will please send us the games when piayed. 


Chess Player's Chronicle. 


as the ‘ New Orleans Chess Club,’ and holding its more private meetings 2 
an apartment adjoining ‘ The Commercial News and Reading Room.’ ~— 
** * * * * * # * * Here it is that my redoubtable antagonist 
is in the habit of dealing destruction to all those who have the temerity '° 
contend with him in the chequered field of mimic war. 
tion of who may be his next victim, is one which involves reflections 
my own mind of a nature both personal and peculiar ; but whatever maj 
be the result of the approaching contest, I am happy to state my convicti"? 


Il. If your adversary, after you have won a game, wishes to prove 








White Black. 
1 P tks Kt ch R tks P 
2 Rfm Kt 4 tks P ch KtoQ3 
3 KtoK B7ch K to K 2 
4 B checks K tks Kt 
5 K RP to R 8, claiming 


in four moves, 


POSITION. 
White. Black. 
K at K Kt 7 K at K 3 
B’s atQ 8SandQ R4 P’s at K B2,K B 4, 
Kt at K R7 andQ R3 
P’s atK R3, KB 2, 
Q B4,andQ B5 


EY was commenced 


on the Ist inst. Two games were played on that day, both of which as 
will be seen below, were won by Mr. Stanley. In consequence of the in. 
disposition of Mr. Rousseau, the playing was not resumed until the 5th 


66th move had been 


made, was also won by Mr. Stanley. This last game we have not yet re] 


declared the winner 


White. Black. | White. Black. 
MR. STANLEY. MR. ROUSSEAU. MR. STANLEY. MR. ROUSSEAU. 
1KP2 KP2 11 QBP1 B to Kt 3 
2K BteQB4 KKttoB3 12 Castles QPi 
3QKttoB3 KBtoQB4 13 Q BtoK Kt5* QBP}i 
4K KttoB3 QPi1 14 KttoK R5 P tks P 
5 KRPIl Castles 15 P tks P B tks B 
6QP1 QBtoK 3 16 QtoKB3+¢ QBtoits5 
7 K Bto Kt 3 Q Ktte B3 17 Btks Kt QtoK3 
8 QKttoK 2 Q to K 2 18 Kt tks Kt P QBtoK7 
9 QKttoKKt3 Q KttoQ5 19 Kt tks Q B tks Q 
10 Kt tks Kt B tks Kt 20 Kt tks R Resigns, 


* In consequence of the cramped position of the Black Q and Kt, White 


t Very well played; nothing can withstand the overwhelming attack 


Black. 

. MR, STANLEY 
Kt tks Q BP 
KBP1 
QBPI1 
K to his 3 § 
Kt to Q Kt5 


QRtoKR 

KttoK B64 
R tks R 

Kt to K 8 ch 


* Each party has now a doubled and an isolated pawn, weak points in- 
trinsically, and peculiarly so in White’s case, on account of the exposed 


t This piece now holds a very commanding position, from which it would 


t White has here committed an oversight in not observing the ‘ fork” of 


|| On examination it will be found that the attack consequent upon this 


nce of Mr. R. coulp 


% The penalty attaching itself to the capture of this piece would be 


The following is an extract from a private letter from Mr. Sranxey, dated 


days, the novelty of 


of which having fully compensated me for its consequent confinement and 


our friend A, at the 


‘St. Charles. There, however, I remained but one day, which I occupied 
principally in exploring the neighborhood for a permanent and suitable 
abode. I have determined on taking up my quarters at the ‘St. Lousy 
having satisfied myself that elsewhere | could not live more pleasantly, 
particularly as it so happened that among my fellow boarders are Messrs. 


“The great cause to which my mission most particularly relates, {lou 
rishes in this city to an extent for which I was altogether unprepared a 
considerable portion of the magnificent Reading Room at the Merchant's 


ers alone, and so fal 


are they from neglecting this privilege, that on a casual visit, I was, last 


o less than eight se- 


parate games were progressing at the same time. This formidable array of 
Chess Players, it is necessary for me to observe, is altogether independent 


of Amateurs, know? 


. . 


The considera 


have been received 


among the Chess Players of the South, it is morally impossible that 2°! 
circumstance should arise to interrupt, for one moment, the friendly fee 


Extracts from “ Maxims and Hints to a Chess Player.” 


I. Win as often as you can, but never make any display of insulting, H 
on the occasion. When you cannot win, lose (theugh you may not like |! 


that 


rather than by y° 


own good play, you need not enter into much argument on the — 
whilst he is explaining to the by-standers tne mode by which he might 23" 


III. Nor need you make yourself uneasy if your adversary should consol? 


ve won the game” 


a shorter and more masterly manner. Listen patiently to his expat - 
—it cannot prove that your way was not good enough.— Tous /es ©" 


_ N20. K.—Has been received—we have not examined his last Prob. 








